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JUST OUT, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
GOSSIP from a MUNIMENT ROOM. Being Passages in the 


Lives of Anne and Mary Fytton, 1574 to 1618, Transcribed and Edited by Lady 
NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE, Small 4to. xii-158 pages, printed on antique paper, 
with deckle edges. With 3 Photogravures from the Gallery at Arbury, representing 
Anne and Mary Fytton as girls, Mary Fytton as Maid of Honour, and Anne Fytton 
(Newdegate) in widow’s weeds, Bound in gilt buckram, stamped with the arms and 
devices of the Fytton and Newdegate families. 7s, 6d. net. 
*.* Affords a quaint and charming glimpse of English Country and Court Life at the end of the 
Sixteenth Century, and is important on account of the asserted connexion of Mary Fytton with Shake- 
speare, The numerous letters and documents are printed verbatim et literatim, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

Mr, WILLIAM ARCHER in the DAJLY CHRONICLE,—* Of the value of the book as a picture of 
family life under Elizabeth and James I, I shall say nothing here, but shall confine my attention to the 
light thrown by these documents upon the question, ‘Was Mary Fytton the mysterious Dark Lady (of 
the Sonnets) '" To my thinking the answer is almost indubitably, ‘ Yes.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ Awakens expectations of revelations of special interest to students of Shake 
speare,” 

BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE,—“ A fascinating book...... Lady Newdegate has performed 
her editorial task so well that the letters are fully explained, and provide a clear and striking picture of 
sixteenth century manners and customs,” 

Mr. Tyler's edition of the Sonnets of Shakespeare (1890, 12s.), in which the theory that 
Mary Fytton is the “Dark Lady” is elaborately worked out, may still be had at the original 


price. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Poems in Two Volumes. 1807. 
Edited, with Introduction on the Wordsworthian Sonnet and Notes, by TH. 
HUTCHINSON, M.A, 2 vols. half-buckram, with label, 7s. 6d. net, 

*,* An absolutely faithful reproduction textually, and a facsimile reproduction typographically, of 
the famous ‘Poems in Two Volumes,’ which contain so much of Wordsworth’s finest work. Mr, 
Hutchinson's elaborate notes are worthy of his position as perhaps the foremost student of Wordsworth’s 
text, and will be found of deep interest to all lovers of literature, The printing of the new edition has 
been entrusted to the Chiswick Press, where Prof, Dowden’s facsimile edition of the Lyrical Ballads 
was likewise printed. The second issue of Prof. Dowden’s edition may still be had for 6s. 


The MIRACLES of MADAME SAINT KATHERINE of 
FIERBOIS, Translated from the Edition of the Abbé J. J. BOURASSE, Tours, 
1858, by ANDREW LANG. With designed Title-Page, Headpieces, Initials, and 
Tailpieces by Selwyn Image, Square 12mo, 151 pages, beautifully printed at the 
De Vinne Press, on Hand-made Paper, Title in Red and Black, bound in half- 
buckram, 7s, 6, net, 


* * The Fifteenth-century French text here translated by Mr. Lang is of extreme interest to the 
student of the marvellous, as well as on account of the Saint's connexion with Joan of Arc. Of this 
exquisitely printed volume only 350 are issued for the English market on Hand-made Paper and 50 on 
Japanese Vellum. The price of the latter is 1/. 1s, net. 
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with the name of Chaucer, and therefore are etymo- 
logical a than pone But Prof. Skeat 
ints to Chaussure as the origin. 

of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
gy a, 343—Browningiana—Mitford’s ‘ His- | Chaucer’s life-patron (b. 1340), son of Edward III., 
tory of Greece’ —* Churn”: en, eee and uncle of Richard IJ, (both patrons of Chaucer), 
Tree — married firstly bis cousin Blanche, daughter of 
a wena Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and Isabel, daughter 


J low” and “ Bacalhao”— The Lord’s 
of @’Artagnan’—| Of Lord Beaumont, who conveyed the Duchy to 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1897 


Leatherhead Bridge — “ him. 
tt Row, Nottingham—Words of Song—" Cirage — ; ; 
Cutbill Dunter"—Col. Thirdly, this Blanche was granddaughter of 


Ferribosco—Dr. Broome—Oak Trees—Muffins—D'Artois— | Henry, Earl of Lancaster, and Matilda de Cha- 

Guards — Rev. J. B. Deane, 30)” Be =| Fourthly, Matilda de Chaworth, Countess of 


Jorothy Dubois—Flambard—' The Plain Englishman ‘ 
} when 4 Yquem, 249. Lancaster, daughter of Sir Patrick (de Cadurcis, 


REPLIES :—Kensington Canal, 349—Endorsement of Bills— | de Chaurs) Chaworth, had been beiress in ward 
Cope and Mitre—* Milord,” 350—Society of Sea Sergeants | to King Edward I, for Henry, con of Edmund, bis 
—*The Counter-rat '—Chinese Folk-lore — Evona— Day- brother: and with her marriage to bim went the 
Book of Wonders’ — Bévesiers, 351—Mot to—King Lear— | , J 
Folk-lore—"* Rainfall” of Seeds, 352—"* Diaper "—"* Appa- | lands of Chedworth, Hatherope, Bridgewater, 
rata "—Luck Money | Kidweily, and the barony of Kempsford (near Eust- 
tion, 353—Chese and oe — Smoking — Glass | leche, in Gloucestershire) to enrich the future Duchy 


Fracture, 355—Montagu, 356 oo —— , i of Lancaster. So that Jobn of Gaunt, life-patron 
ense Verses—‘‘Ja Armathanus,” 357 — Author 0) 
Wanted Des d’Epernon—Reference Wanted—Characters of Chaucer, marri:d his first cousin twice re moved, 


in Dickens, 358. the mother to be of King Henry 1V., Chaucer's last 
NOTES ON BOOKS: —Gardiner's ‘Commonwealth and | Patron ; snd she was granddaughter of the heiress 
Protectorate,’ Vol. 11.—* Historical English Dictionary '— | of the Gloucestershire Chawortbs. 


Chausy, or Chaucer blood in him. 


Notices to Correspondents. I will now draw attention to a few leading cir- 
———_______— cumstances, first of all premising that I am intimate 
Rotes with the Gloucestershire lineage of the family of 


Matilda, or Maud, de Chaworth from the time 
A POSSIBLE GLOUCESTERSHIRE ORIGIN FOR | of William Rufus to Edward J., that is to say, for 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. two my note Cha- 
tal ble belief, in which | Worth tombs in the Chapter-house of Gloucester 
probably that Chaucer's Cathedral, ‘Records of Gloucester,’ just issued.) 
relationship to the royal house was a much nearer This permits me say —_ — proofs of 
one than has hitherto been imagined. This belief | the identity the ery 
is based not (I must confess) upon any absolute Cadurcis are fully to hand, thoug o not claim 
roofs, but upon a theory which is built upon to establish how near or bow distant the kinship 
uae facts ; and this circumstance doubtless will a the poet and his patrons may or may not 
greatly tend to invalidate it in the eyes of Chau- mere apy eae 
cerian scholars. Nevertheless, 1 venture to ask al b "sa prefer to begin at the end an 
them for such courteous consideration as, at the | vel backwards, 
worst, will merely condemn to the waste-paper| 1. Thomas Chaucer was forester of the royal 
basket this my theory ; though at the best it may | Woods in Somersetshire, 1416. 
possibly, in the hands of far abler students of our| 2. Thomas Chaucer was Speaker of the Commons 
great poet than I am myself (the least, indeed, | at the Parliament of Gloucester, held by Hemy IV. 
amovg them all), !ead on to more fortunate dis-| in the Chapter-house at Glouces‘er Abbey, where 
coveries. lie Paganus and Adam de Chaources (de Cadurcis), 
Stated broadly, my theory is ba:ed on these | 1407. (Cf. ‘ Records Glouc. Catb.,’ 1883, p. 15.) 
facts: Firstly, that Chaworth, Chawurs, Chawra, 3. Thomas Chaucer was appointed steward and 
Chaurs, Chaurzes, Chaources, Cahurs, Chaurci, | constatle of Wallingford Castle in Berkshire, and 
Chausy, Chaurcy, Cawse, Kawrs, Cavours, Kaurs, | the honour of Wallingford, in 1399. 
Caus, Chaucy, Chose, Cadurcis, Ca‘urcis, Cahurse,| 4, 1397, Geoffrey Chaucer, or Chausy, was made 
Chaweserus, Chaucer are simply variants of the same | eole forester of the king’s forest in Somersetshire. 
root Cahors (Divona Cadurcorum in Aquitaine),| 5, Geoffrey Chausy and Richard Brit, of North 
or possibly Chaources (below Troyes); and con-| Petherton, were appointed (21 June, 1391) joint 
versely, that in this case Chaucer, Chausses, | foresters by the Earl of March, grandson of Lionel, 
Chaussure, &c., have next to no.hing soever to do | Duke of Clarence (Chaucer's first patron). Lionel’s 
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wife, Elizabeth de Burgh, was likewise a grand- 
daughter of Matilda de Chaworth of Kempsford. 
Petherton is near Bridgewater, where lands of 
the Chaurces lay. 

6. 1379, Nicholas Chausy and Richard Brit 
(13 June, 1379) swear as witnesses to the actual 
relations between the abbots of Gloucester and 
the honour of Wallingford, Cheriton, and Tukke- 
leye versus “the Prince” (.¢., of Lancaster 
(Cf. vol. iii, pp. 250, 258, ‘Cartul, Monasterii S. 
Petr. Glouc.’) The abbot dec'ares that the abbey 
has ancient and superior claims. (See also iii. 
174, Agnes Chose, Geoffrey de Chaus, ii. 20, cire. 
1120 a.p.) 

7. I fiod Galfridus de Chaus, Chevalier de 
V'Hotel du Roi Charles I. de Naples (Anjou), 
Chatelain du Chateau de Lucera, 1277 (‘ Reg. 
Angev,,’ 25, fol. 91, Naples); Guillelmus de Chans, 
b. d’armes, 1280 (‘R. A.,’ 8, fol. 61); Patricius 
de Chaurs, or Chaus, or Caus, Chevalier de l’Hé:el 
du Roi, Justiciary of Otranto, 1277-1282 ; Hervé 
de Chaurse, 1271-128! (‘ Reg. Augev. Napol.,’ 25, 
fol, 211, and 26, fol. 304, and 10, fol. 186). These 
were the uncles and father of Matilda of Lancaster, 
who had joined the last Crusade. 

Thus the services of the house of Chaucer, 
Chawurth, Cadurcis, to the English and French 
houses of Anjou from the time of William Rufus 
seem to have been unremitting. In 1292 occurs 
the grant to Edmund, brother of Edward I., of 
England, of the marriage of Maud de Chaources 
(Chaworth), daughter of Patricius de Chaurs, tenant 
in chief, to the use of Henry his son, with rever- 
sion to the king. (See Dugdale, p. 517.) 

8. The abbots of Gloucester, so constantly 
beholden to the Chaworth (De Cadurcis) family 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, especially 
from Kempsford (their chief barony), were also 
beholden to a family living eight miles off, at 
East-leach (or Est-leche), called Hairan, or Heyron. 
Geoffrey Chaucer's grandmother was Maria Heyron, 
presumably of the same family. Chaucer's half- 
uncle was John Heyron. 

9. Philippa Chaucer in 1380, wife of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, was a lady in attendance on the Duchess 
of Lancaster. Her name is spelt Chaucy. 

10. 1379, Geoffrey Coaucer was receiving a 
pension of 10/. a year from John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster. His wife Philippa received a like 
anouity from the duke. 

11. 1378 (9 March), Geoffrey Chaucer was surety 
for William de Beauchamp, Knight, in respect of 
Pembroke Castle. 

12. 1377, Geoffrey Chaucer was sent, wih 
others, to negotiate a treaty regarding the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales. 

13 1380, Henry, Duke of Hereford, married 
Mary de Bohun (co-heiress of Hereford), whose 
elder sister was wife of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, 


14. Richard IT. confiscated the Lancaster estates, 
Chaucer fell consequently into poverty. 

15. How is it to be accounted for that so many 
of the most important individuals with whom 
Chaucer had to deal responsibly belonged to 
Gloucestershire: to wit, William de Beauchamp 
(1378), for whom he was surety, to whose family 
the abbots of Gloucester were much indebted, 
as they were likewise to the Heyrons and the 
Chaources, and to Sir Edward Berkeley, with 
whom Chaucer went to Milan ? 

16. Why are the tinctures, argent and gule:, 
the same in the (supposed) Chaucer arms with 
those of Chawurth (Cadurcis)—i.¢,, argent and 
gules ? 

With this one important point concerning the 
arms I will finish this communication, The arms 
actually borne by Geoffrey Chaucer are not known 
(vide W. Skeat, ‘Chaucer,’ vol. i. xlviii), The 
arms borne by the Chaources or Chaworths were 
these, which are represented in the lozenge of an 
extant seal of Maud, Countess of Lancaster, the 
Gloucestershire heiress who became the progevitrix 
of so many kings :—Barrulée argent gules, an orle 
of martlets sable.* The Nottinghamshire branch 
(now Chaworth-Musterst), which is descended from 
William de Chaurs (temp. King John) bear second 
and third, Barry of ten, argent and gules, three 
martlets (two and one) sable within a bordure 
ermine engrailed. Here it becomes interesting to 
notice that the arms borne by the poet’s father are 
described (Academy, 13 October, 1877) as a shie!d 
ermine, on a chief tbree birds’ heads (qvery 
martlets ?) issuant. 

But I have raised as many questions as are at 
present needfol,and I am reluctant to take up 
more 1 woe Therefore I conclude my remarks, 
merely hoping that Chaucerian readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be uncommonly lenient to them. 

Sr. Crain Bavperey, 


DOG-WHIPPER. 
(See ‘ Host Eaten by Mice,’ ante, p. 263.) 

Tt does not seem probable that the office of dog- 
whipper was instituted on account of the story, 
whether it be true or false, of the blessed sacra- 
ment having been stolen by a dog in one of the 
York churches. The reason for such an officer 
being appointed may be inferred from the well- 
known habit which dogs possess of fighting with 
each other. Many of them, moreover, have a 
tendency to howl when they hear music. Such 
an addition to the psalmody would produce a 
disturbing «ffect on most members of the 
congregation. 


* Martlets, as birds of passage, denote families of 
- origin. 

+ Byron’s Mary Chaworth was an heiress of this 
family. 
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In former days almost every church in this 
neighbourhood had an official who discharged dog- 
whipping functions; it was in many cases the 
sexton, though sometimes a person was appointed 
to the post who filled no other office. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, William Dobson was the 
church dog-whipper at Kirton-in-Lindsey. At the 
same place in 1658 the churchwardens’ accounts 
show a charge of 2s, for whipping dogs, and as late 
as 1817 Robert Robinson was paid 6s. 8d. for dis- 
charging similar functions, In a plan of the seats 
in Alkborough Church made in 1781 a pew near 
the south door is marked “ the dog-whipper.” 

In Northorpe Church there used to be a small 
pew on the south side, just within the chancel arch, 
known as the hall-dog pew, in which the dogs that 
followed the writer’s grandfather to church were 
shut up during the service. His daughter, Maria 
Peacock, who continued to live with a widowed 
sister at the hall after her father’s death, was in the 
habit of taking her dog with her to church accord- 
ing to ancient custom. Rollo was not only a 
beautiful, but a well-behaved beast, who neither 
blended his canine eloquence with the voices of 
the choir nor quarrelled with the shepherd dogs 
which followed their masters and were wont to lie 
curled up under the seats, so he was spared the 
ignominy of imprisonment in the dog pew. These 
peaceful times were brought to an end by the 
clergyman—a new-comer—bringing with him his 
own dog. Dash was small, young, and peppery, per- 
haps too anxious to show his courage by attacking 
a fellow creature three times his size. He flew at 
Rollo’s throat, and they fought in the middle alley 
with a turbulent vehemence not likely to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. I think that 
after this a dog-whipper was appointed, but am 
Lot quite sure, though I know that from that time 
forward worshippers in Northorpe Church were 
requested, when they came to church, to leave 
their dogs behind them. No strain in the relations 
between the minister and members of his flock 
arose on this occasion, but disputes sometimes 
grew out of the presence of dogs in church which 
called for the intervention of the legally constituted 
authorities. In ‘The Injanctions......of Richard 
Barnes, Bishop of Durham’ (Surtees Soc.), it is 
recorded that a certain Rouland Bell “will not 
suffer his doge to be whipped out of the church in 
time of divine service, but kepithe him uppe in his 
armes, and gevith frowarde words” (p. 122). 

The custom of allowing dogs to enter sacred 
buildings does not seem to have been confined 
to the churches of the established religion. A 
writer in the Eeclesiologist for the year 1849, in 
an account of the Catholic church of St. Anne, 
Edge Hill, Liverpool, says, ‘‘ When we visited the 
church the altar was being vested for the morning 
mass, The sacristan, an Irishman, was accom- 
panied by a dog and a cat, both of which were 


admitted into the sacrarium in the presence of the 
blessed sacrament” (vol. ix. p. 163). 

Whether it be so or not at the present time 
I do not know, but until quite recently it has 
been no uncommon thing to meet with dogs in 
continental churches, Old pictures bear constant 
testimony to their presence therein. See for a 
fifteenth century example Didron, ‘ Annales Archéo- 
logiques,’ vol. xxii. p. 346. Miss L, 8. Costello, 
writing of St. Antonio at Padua, remarks that 
‘*several large dogs roamed about amongst the 
dense crowd, much to my surprise ; but I under- 
atand these animals are of a race privileged to 
remain in the sanctuary” (‘Tour to and from 
Venice,’ 1846, p. 274). The late Mr. Street 
speaks of dogs and cats as “always prowling about, 
and not unfrequently fighting, in the Spanish 
churches ” (‘Gothic Architecture in Spain,’ p. 34). 
Mr. J. R. Best some seventy years ago remarked 
that “at Avignon the dogs made love or war and 
barked in the churches at pleasure” (‘Four Years 
in France,’ 1826, p. 300). 

The dog-whipper, however, was not unknown 
oversea, A writer in the Hcclesiologist for 1852 
remarks in regard of the church of St. Bavon at 
Haarlem that ‘‘ the windows of the north aisle are 
of three lights. The fifth bay opens into the pretty 
little Hondenslagerskapel. These functionaries— 
the dog-whippers—had similar honour in other 
countries, In Portuguese cathedrals, for instance, 
a Capella dos Enxutacanes will often be found” 
(vol. xiii. p. 401). 

The following references may be useful to those 
interested in the dog-whipper and his office :— 

Stockdale, ‘ Annals of Cartmel,’ p. 64; Archwo- 
logia, vol. xli. p. 365; vol. xlv. pp. 180, 182; 
Edwards, ‘Collection of Old English Customs,’ 
pp. 221, 222; Cox and Hope, ‘Chron. of All 
Saints’, Derby,’ p. 45 ; Margerison, ‘ Reg. of Parish 
Church of Calverley, vol. ii. p. 18; Owen, 
* Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd,’ p. 136 ; Tavistock, 
‘Church Accounts,’ p. 32; Eastwood, ‘ Hist. of 
Ecclesfield,’ p. 129 ; Archeologia Cantiana, vol. ix. 
p. 235; Archewologia liana, vol. xvii. pp. 79, 
80, 129. Epwarp Peacock, 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


(See 6th S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 180, 362, 463, 506 ;. vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182,402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8t» 8, i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522; 
iii. 183 ; iv, 384; v.82, 284, 504; vi. 142, 383; vii. 102; 
viii. 63, 208, 443; ix. 263; x, 110, 210; xi, 83; xii. 
42, 222.) 


Vol, LI. 
P. 5. a. * Scorby” is Scoreby, and has nothing 


to do with Scorburgh. 
P, 15, Cuthbert Scot. See Poulson’s ‘ Holder- 


| 
| 
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ness,’ i, 251; Ross, ‘ Yorkshire Wolds’; Trevor's | P. 187. Sir ©. Sedley was to have helped Dry- 


* Beeford,’ 67 ; ‘ Ath. Ox.,’ ii. 764. He died at 
Louvain on the feast of St. Denys, 1564, and was 
buried in the church of the Friars Minor, ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
7® ix. 340. 
P. 20 b. For “ Hayley ” read Haley. 
P. 22 a. line 19 from foot. The date 1879 is 
clearly wrong. 

P. 41 a. John Scott preached before the Lord 

Mayor and Aldermen at Bow Church, 26 Jaly, 

1685, on the Victory over the Rebels, from 2 Saw. 
xviii, 28.  4to, Lond. 1685, 16 leaves. His 

* Christian Life’ was in four parts, the second 
whereof was in 2 vols., making 5 vols, in all. They 
went into varying editions. Part i, ed. 6, 1694 ; 
part ii. vol. i. ed. 4, 1695; vol. ii. ed. 3, 1692 ; 
part iii, 1696 ; part iv. ed. 2, 1700; ed. 7, 1747. 
His Practical Discourses,’ vol. i. 1697; vol. ii. 
ed. 2, 1701; ‘Sermons,’ 1704, all London, 8vo. 

Pp. 73-4. Thomas Scott. See the‘ Lives’ of Row- 
land Hill, Thomas Jones, of Creaton, Isaac Miluer, 
Hannah More, C. Neale, J. Pratt, Thomas Robin- 
son, H. Veun, Kirke White, W. Wilberforce, and 
D, Wilson; Overton’s ‘True Churchmen,’ 1802, 
pp. 15, 17, 99, 313; ‘ Eclectic Notes,’ p. 529 and 
index ; Overton’s ‘ Evangel. Revival,’ 1886. 

P. 75 a, line 25 from foot. For “18 Oct.” read 
16 Oct. 

P, 101 b, last line bit one. The date 1817 must 
be wrong; cf. with the statement a few lines 
above and with p. 99 a. Why is there no notice 
of Sir Walter Scott’s burial ? 

P. 112 a. For ‘ Colburne’ read Colburn. 

P. 112 b. For ‘* Knaveshire” read Knavesmire. 

P. 119. Scotus, See Maullinger, ‘Schools of 
Charles the Great,’ 1877, ch. v. 

P. 120. Scougal. His ‘Life of God’ was a 
favourite book of the Rev. John Newton, ‘ Life,’ 
ed. 2, 1843, p. 90. 

P. 132 a. Scrope, “cousin of the poet’; the 
Life of Waller, prefixed to his ‘ Poems,’ 1722, 
p. xxix, says sister.” 

P. 135 a. Ufflete, i.¢., Ustlete, Ousefleet. 

P. 147. Archbishop Scrope. See Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, viii. 311. Archeologia 
(index). 

P. 155 a, Lord Scudamore. His restoration of 
tithes to Herefordshire churches is noticed in 
Spelman, ‘ Tithes, ed. Stephens, 1647, S. and 
Grotius, see Grotius, * De Veritate,’ 1718, pp. 364-5. 

P. 159 b. For “ Brecknor” read Bicknor. 

P. 173. Abp. Secker. See ‘ Life of Hannah 
More,’ 1835, iii. 37, 186; Jobnson’s opinion of 
him, in Boswell ; his ‘ Lectures on the Catechism’ 
were reprinted by the S.P.C.K., 1850, 

P.179, Adam Sedgwick. See Pryme’s ‘ Autob,’ 
In 1836 he printed ‘Four Letters’ in reply to 
R. M. Beverley’s charges against the Univ. of 
Cambr., 8vo. Cambr. pp. 72 


‘deo in translating ‘ Juvenal’ (1697, p. 113) ; see 
Oldbam’s ‘ Poems,’ ed, Bell, 1854, p. 234 ; Roches- 
ter’s ‘ Poems,’ 1707, p. 22. For “ Earl of Rivers” 
read Earl Rivers. 

P. 199 b. Brustwick, 4. ¢, Burstwick. 

Pp. 202 a, 205 b. Almonbury, Alconbury, 
which ? 

P. 212. John Selden. See‘ Letters of Eminent 
Lit. Men,’ Camd. Soc., p. 142 ; Oldham, ed. Bell, 
p. 161; Casaubon, ‘ Persius,’ 1647, refers to a 
MS. in his library. 

P. 226. W. Y. Sellar contributed ‘ Characteris- 
tics of Thucydides’ to ‘Oxford Essays,’ 1857. See 
Durham Univ. Journal, ix. 89. He died 12 Oct. 
at Kenbank, Dalry, Galloway. 

P. 229. Miss Sellon. Some of Pusey’s thir gs 
were printed by the Devonport Society. Among 
those who issued pamphlets were the Rev. W. M. 
Colles, the Rev. G. R. Prynne, the Rev, W. G, 
Cookesiey, and Diana A. G. Campbell. 

P, 254. Ambrose Serle. See ‘ Life of Hannah 
More,’ 1835, ii. 409, 441 ; iii. 9; iv. 157. 

P. 265 b. On the loss of the Birkenhead, see 
*‘N. & Q.,’ S. ix. 492; Miss Yonge’s ‘ Book of 
Golden Deeds,’ 

P. 273. Settle. ‘‘ Blundering Settle,” Rochester, 
1707, p. 19 ; one of those who ‘‘ write for pence,” 
Oldham, ed. Bell, p. 234. 

P. 282 b, line 13. After “ may”’ insert be, 

P. 285 b. Sewell’s ed. of Philips was reprinted, 
1763. 

P. 290 b, line 18 from foot. Insert’ after Ireland, 
Pp. 290-1. W. Sewell. See Church, ‘Oxford 
Movement’; ‘ History of Radley College,’ 1897 ; 
on his ‘Christian Morals,’ see Morell, ‘ Modern 
Philosophy,’ 1846, ii. 289 sg. He published 
* Parochial Sermons,’ 1832 ; ‘Sermons in Exeter 
Coll. Chapel,’ 1835 ; ‘ Whitehall Sermons,’ 1850 ; 
‘Second Letter to a Dissenter on the London Col- 
lege,” 1834: ‘Funeral Sermon on the Duke of 
Wellington,’ 1852; he also edited the ‘ First 
Voyage of Rodolph the Voyager,’ 2 vole. 12mo. 
Oxf. 1848. 

Pp. 296, 310. Catherine Grey and Edward 
Seymour, see ‘ N, & Q.,’ 8" S. xii. 65. 

P. 335 a. “ Lanesborough,” ? Londesborougb, 

P. 342. Shadwell. See Parnell’s ‘ Book- worm.’ 
P. 344. Shairp. See Church Quart. Rev., July, 
1882, xiv. 294; Macmillan’s Mag., Aug., 1888 ; 
Good Words, Feb., 1889; Leisure Hour, April, 
1889. 

P. 345 a. Merrie Engiand, October, 1885. The 
true reference is November, 1885, No. 31, pp. 55-63, 
P. 362 a. ‘* to literally plagiarise.” 

P. 400. Abraham Sharp. See his ‘ Life’ by 


Cudworth ; Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ 1486 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8" §, xii. 64; ‘D. N. B.,’ xx. 435 ; Thoresby’s 
‘Diary and Corresp.’ ; ‘ Letters of Em. Lit. Men,’ 


pp. 72. 
P. 184 b. For “Gainsford” read Gainford, 


Camd. Soc., p. 317. 
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P. 403 a. Granville Sharp. See preface to 
Wordsworth’s ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ ed. 2, 1818; Flem- 
ing ‘ Papacy,’ 1848, p. 43. 

Pp. 408-410. Abp. Sharp. See Carus, ‘ Life of 
Simeon,’ 1848, p. 20. High character in Nelson's 
* Bull,’ 1714, p. 279; he helped Tho. Bennet in 
* Answer to Dissenters’ Pleas,’ 1699 ; he preached 
a Lent sermon at Whitehall, 20 March, 1684/5, 
from St. Luke xvi. 31, Lond. 1685, 4to. pp. 40. 

P. 416. Dr. Tho. Sharp. See Wrangham’s 
‘Zouch, ii. 206; ‘Letters of Em. Lit. Men,’ 
Camd. Soc. 

P. 435. Ralph Shaw. See Latimer’s ‘Seven 
Sermons,’ 1549, ed. Arber, p. 145; ‘ Yorkshire 
Diaries,’ Surt. Soc. vol. Ixv. pp. 153-4, 438. 

P. 441 b. Joseph Shaw’s ‘ Parish Law,’ 8vo. 
1733, is dedicated to his personal friend, Sir J. F. 
Aland, one of the judges of the C. P. 

P. 446 b. Thomas Shaw’s ‘ Travels’ also appeared 
in ‘Compendium of Modern Travels,’ vol. i. 1757. 

P, 450 a, lines 2 and 3 from foot. Correct 
press, W. C. B. 

Vol. LIT. 

The following corrections should be made :— 

P. 19. For Sheil’s ‘‘ florin issued in 1850” read 
1849. 

P. 39. Matthew Arnold’s candid, if not quite 
complimentary, criticism of Shelley (‘Essays in 
Criticism,’ second series) should be mentioned 
among the essays upon that poet. 

P. 140. Shirley, who died 1866, cannot have 
had much sbare in “the founding of Keble College,” 
the first stone of which was not laid until 1868 ; 
and a reference to the admiring account of him in 
Dean Burgon’s ‘Twelve Good Men’ should be 
added. 

P. 153, Augustus Short was consecrated Bishop 
of Adelaide on 29 June, not on 16 June (Stubbs’s 
* Registrum ’). 

P. 159. Some mention of Sir Clowdisley Shovell’s 
traditional association with the town of Hastings 
would have been interesting. See ‘Sussex Arch. 
Colls., xiv. 109. 

P. 176. Bp. Shuttleworth’s ‘Three Sermons’ 
(with an additional ‘ Letter,’ &.) and his ‘ Not 
Tradition, but Scripture,’ were reprinted by 
Messrs. Rivingtons about 1875. 

P. 190. That Sibthorp “commenced M.A.” is 
not correct in speaking of an Oxford man. 

P. 201. Mrs. Siddons’s bust at ‘‘ Newnham in 
Oxford,” should be Nuneham, near Oxford. 

P. 259. The statement that Simeon read “ Law’s 
* Whole Duty of Man’” lacks authority. 

P. 396. Smedley contributed one of ‘Seven 
Tales by Seven Authors.’ 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Browninciana.—Reciters have several times 
consulted me as to the pronunciation of the proper 


names in the famous ‘How They Brought the 
Good News,’ and I have always been struck with 
the medley of languages (four) to which they 
belong. Ghent is exclusively English. Looz and 
Tongres are French (the Flemish forms would be 
Loon and Tongeren) ; the rest are Flemisb, except 
Mecheln, which, oddly enough, is German, I have 
never been able to understand why an English 
poet writing of a Flemish town should have called 
it by its German name instead of by the Englieh 
Mechlin or Flemish Mechelen. Presumably he 
had never personally explored the route, as he 
accents Lokeren on the wrong syllable (Lokéren 
instead of Loékeren). The second syllable of 
Aerschot should be pronounced like the English 
surname Scott, and not like the German Schott. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Mirrorp’s ‘ History or Greece.’—The writer 
of the article ‘Dionysius the Eider’ in Smith’s 
* Dictionary’ concludes with saying: ‘* Mitford’s 
elaborate account of his reign is rather an apology 
than a history, and is very inaccurate as well as 
partial.” I think it will not be questioned that, 
so long as Mr. Mitford had the guidance of contem- 
porary writers, such as Thucydides and Xenophon, 
he followed them faithfully. When he had no 
better guides than such late and prejudiced writers 
as Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, is he to be 
blamed that he followed them with less confidence? 
If he had been privileged to live to consult Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ he could from its pages have quoted 
sufficient reasons for this caution. Of Diodorus 
Siculus the ‘ Dictionary ’ says :— 

“ He frequently misunderstood or mutilated his autho- 
rities, and not seldom contradicts in one passage what 
he has stated in another.” 

Of Plutarch it says :— 

“His ‘ Lives’ are not histories; nor can history be 
written from them alone, They are useful to the writer 
of history, but they must be used with care, for they are 
not intended even as materials for history.” 

Mr. Mitford could not have found more fitting 
terms than these as his apology for declining to 
give to either writer the implicit trust which he 
had not hesitated to give to Thucydides and to 
Xenophon. My impression on reading his account 
of Dionysius is that it is singularly fair and im- 
partial. Will any one undertake to defend the 
sweeping assertion in the ‘ Dictionary’ that it is 
very inaccurate ? R. M. Spence, M.A. 

anse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


: September I 
called at a house in Hornsea, East Yorkshire, 
where a plant was shown to me which the 
occupant, Mr. Aaron Usher, called a ‘‘ churn- 
ubble,’ laying the accent on the first syllable, and 

ronouncing the u rather sharply, or like @ A 
lew days afterwards I met the occupant (who is 
eighty-three years old) in the street, and I said, 
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‘* What did you call that plant in your window, 


Mr. Usher?” He replied: ‘* A churvsubble ; it | 


churns three times a year.” I know nothing of 


botany, but have been told that the scientific name | 


of the plant is hydrangea, and that its leaves 
change their colour in the course of the year. The 
verb churn=chunge, strikes one as important. 
The ‘N. E. D,’ has it not, and says that in the 
sense of agitating milk the word is not recorded 
in O.E. Dr. Sweet, however, gives it as cyrnan. 
S. O. Avpy. 


Tue Bocase Tree. (See ‘An Old Estate,’ 8" S. 
xii, 25.)—In 1836 che Hon. G. C. Grantley Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley wrote a story for Heath’s ‘ Book 
of Beauty,’ entitled ‘ Francis Tresham, a Tale of 
the Seventeenth Century.’ In this story the bocase 
tree is introduced. It was reprinted in pamphlet 
form in 1879 by Messrs. Taylor & Son, of North- 
ampton, with supplemental notices of the bocase 
tree at the end, giving references to‘N. & Q.,’ 
2"4 S, viii. 493 ; ix. 274. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


GamuerGuaton, (See8"S, xii. 277.) —‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle’ is, as editorially remarked, a well- 


ixt h century play, but the Gammer'! j 
knows siztecath ¢ y py | chimney can,’ sticking in the clay, up the side of the 


Garton of ‘ Arundines Cami’ is the lady who stood 
godmother to a little book of nursery rhymes 
entitled ‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland; or, the 
Narsery Parnassus,’ This collection was made 


by Joseph Ritson, and the first edition, published | 
at Stockton in 1784, is now introuvable. The | 


second edition, with two additional parts, was 
published after Ritson’s death in 1810, and was 


reprint-d at Glasgow in 1866. It is the source | 
from which all modern collectors of nursery rhymes | 


have drawn their materials. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


**Omnipt.”—I have used this word in fan now 
and then, but I never saw it seriously used as the 


plural of omnibus till I read in the Field of 


11 September an advertisement ‘Several gentle- 

men’s private omnibi, nearly finished,” &c. Such 

a barbaric ignorance should be noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Hic et Unique. 


Crus. (See 8 §. vii, 145.)—A copy of the | 
original, here referred to as reprinted in 1715, is 
in the Duke of Portland’s collection of manuscripts, 
its title being thus given :— 

“ A list of the unanimous club of voters in his Majesties 
Long Parliament, dissolved in [16]78, very fitt to be 
thought on at the next new choice.”—*‘ Royal Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Fourteenth Report,’ Appendix, 
part ii. p, 362, 

Atreep F, Roppiys. 


East Anouian Pronunciation oF “Pay.” 
(See 8S. xii. 253, ‘Cheney Gate.’)—Mr, 
remarks of the verse inscription at the Falgate Inn, 
Potter Heigham, fourteen miles north-east of Nor- 


wich, that ‘‘ the rhyme ‘ high’ and ‘ pay’ is worth 


noting.” Bat is it not merely a dialectal touch ? 


The Essex pronunciation (e. g., at Halstead) of pay, 
say, and way, is pie, sigh, and wi as in “ wife”; 
aud I have noted the same pronunciation, though 
broader, in a family from Diss, Norfolk, domiciled 
in London, Presuming that it prevails throughout 
Norfolk, I have referred to Forby (i. 93) ; but his 
observations are brief and unsatisfactory :— 

“ At is sometimes pronounced broad, as it commonly 
is in Greek ; or as it is in the modern Italian, eo as to 
make the proper sound of each vowel in a diphthong 
perceptible to the ear.” 

Unfortunately he gives but seven examples, not 
including the words to which I have drawn atten- 
tion. I must therefore leave the discussion to 
local correspondents, F. 

[Is it not pos-ible that the “coster’ pronunciation of 
lydy for “lady” and byby for “ baby” is of East Anglian 
derivation 


Antiquarian Discovery at CHEsTERS, NEAR 
Ancrum.—The following is a cutting from the 
Scotsman of 12 January :— 

**On Saturday the 2nd inst, two boys, sons of Mr. 
Laidlaw, the gamekeeper at Chesters, drew their father's 
attention to what they described as ‘an old tile ora 


bank in Chesters Glen, At the spot indicated, an 


| outlet from a drain bad, during the recent heavy rains, 


washed away a considerable quantity of soil from the 
steep bank, and thus exposed what proved to be two 
cinerary urne, containing a quantity of calcined bones 
and dark-coloured earth, Mr. Laidlaw, who at once 
saw that the pottery was of a very ancient and unusual 
description, very carefully removed one of the urne, 
which was much cracked and broken by the falling 
away of the bank, and by the tree roots with which it 
was surrounded. He collected all the fragments, some 
of which had been washed some distance down the 
bank, and removed the whole to his cottage, leaving 
the other urn in position. Having made his discovery 
known to Mrs, Ogilvie, of Chesters, she at once commu- 
nicated with the Hawick Archwological Society, and, on 
her invitation, the president of the Society, along with 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, of Thornwood, proceeded to 
Chestera on Saturday last to make investigations. On 
examining the fragment: of the urn which had already 
been exhumed, it was found to consiet of coarse clay 
with a mixture of broken stone, It was evidently hand 
made, sun dried, and was ornamented by rude markings 
in diagonal lines. The urn which still remained in 
position was embedded in the clay bottom uppermost, 
which, indeed, was the position in which the other urn 
had been found, A portion of one side was broken away, 
and the contents were falling out. These were carefully 
collected and sifted, but nothing was found except frag- 
ments of burned bones and earth, A few chips of flint 
were picked up in proximity to the urns, which appeared 
to have been portions of a flint knife. Owing to the 
friable nature of the pottery, it was found to be impos- 
sible to take the urn out whole, but it is hoped that the 
pieces can be joined together again. It was about four- 
teen inches in height, and its diameter at the widest 
part appeared to be about twelve inches, This urn was 
composed of finer clay than the first one, and there was 
more uniformity of design and nicety of execution in 
the ornamentation. As bas already been indicated, the 
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urns were found high up on the eteep bank of a narrow | the lower part of most of these »ppear to be com- 


and well-wooded ravine. They were placed about six | 
feet apart, one on a slightly higher level than the other, | 
and quite near the face of the bank looking to the 
south, or rather a point or so to the west, and about 
seventy feet above the level of the burn and twenty 
feet or so from the top of the bank. During the cen- 
turies which have passed since the urns were placed in 
position the aspect of the glen must have been greatly 
changed, and the banks worn away by erosion, so that 
their original situation must have been much further 
from the surface. Various indications point to the 
probability that investigation might lead to further 
discoveries,” 
Cever Et Avpax. 


Qucries, 


We muat request correspondents desiring information | 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


and Bacatuio.” — Capt. 
Topham, writing from Edinburgh in 1774, speaks 
of “three dishes common in this country, cabbiclow, 
barley broth, and friars’-chicken.” I have not met 
with the word cabbiclow elsewhere, and it is not 
given by Jamieson in his ‘ Dictionary’; but the 
captain himself explains it to mean “cod-fish 
salted for a short time, and not dried in the 
manner of common salt-fish.” Now the Portuguese 
word for sslt cod (in very common use in Brazil) 
is bacalhdo. It would be interesting to know 
what (if any) is the affinity between this word and 
the Scots cabbiclow. Iam not philologist enough 
to say if the transposition of the b and c in the 
first syllable would be a “ consonantal metathesis” 
of a possible or legitimate kind, Perhaps Pror. 
Skeart will kindly oblige. By the way, what is 
friars’-chicken ? 

Oswatp Honter Brair, 0O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 


Tue Lorv’s Prayer acatnst Drurpism.—The 
Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, 12 Oct., 1897, says :— 

“A curious proof of how tenaciously paganism held ite 
ground for some generations after the majority of the 
people had become Christians is found in a Gaelic version 
of the Lord’s Prayer, which up to a very recent period 
existed in parts of Cork and Kerry. Instead of ‘ Lead us 
not into temptation,’ ‘na Leig sinn a ndraoidheach’ was 
said, meaning ‘allow us not into Druidism,’” 
Can the writer in the aforesaid journal point to 
any manuscripts or printed books in which the 
Lord’s Prayer occurs in Erse with this clause in it ? 

PaLaMEDES. 


Sanpras’s ‘ Memorrs oF D’ArtaGnan,’— Any 
information about this book will be acceptable. 
Has it been published in English? A. G. P. 


LeaTHerneaD Bripck.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me the date of the piers of 
Leatherhead Bridge, Surrey? Certain portions of 


posed of Roman brick ; but surely no part of the 
building can be so old as this, The brick possibly 
may have been obtained from some demolished 
Roman remains ; or perhaps, being so very small, 
they may be ordinary tiles, of much more recent 
date. I may add that the artistic effect is very 
fine. F, Searcu, 

Surbiton. 

Leap-EATER”: ‘*INDIARUBBER.” —Is any- 
thing known of the term “‘lead-eater,” applied to 
indiarubber when used for erasing lead - pencil 
marks? I believe it was not unknown forty years 
ago. G, 

Rotres Row, Norrincnam.—The etymology 
of Rotten Row has long been a matter of dispute, 


|and some curious suggestions have been made, 


Whilst examining the facsimile of an old map of 
Nottingham taken from Thoroton’s ‘ Nottingham- 
shire’ which appears in an excellent Guide to the 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition recently held at 
Nottingham, I found marked upon it a street called 
Rotten Row, now known as Cheapside. If one 
could discover the origin of the Rotten Row at 
Nottingham it might perhaps help us indetermining 
the etymology of Rotten Row in es . 


Worps or Sona Wantep.—Can any of your 
correspondents give the words of an old song, or 
reference thereto, the refrain of which runs like 
this 7— 

Let the trumpet sound and the toast go round, 
And the lights aboard on the Indian ground, 
Let the cymbals clang with a merry, merry bang 
To the joys of the next campaign. 
It was written after the taking of Seringapatam, 
and Tippoo’s name is introduced. H.R. P. C. 


*Crraae.”—Could any one inform me when 
the present custom of blacking boots and shoes 
began? In a French dictionary published at 
Brussels in 1838 it is stated: ‘‘ Le vieux cirage 
fut abandonné il-y-a vingt ans, et le nouveau se 
prépare & Londres.” What was this old “cirage ”; 
and does the English cuetom of using blacking, as 
we now know it, date from twenty years before 
1838 LD. 

Duxted, 


Locat Sitversmitas, — Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me the names of places in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland where local silversmiths 
sell silver tea-spoons connected with the place? 
At Lincoln a spoon is to be bought having at 
the top of the handle a small reproduction of 
the quaint figure in the cathedral known as ‘‘ the 
devil looking over Lincoln.” I am informed that 
at Leicester a spoon is sold with a griffin on it, 
which occurs in the arms of the town, At St. 
Andrews there is one with a St. Andrew’s cross 
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on it; and I have heard that at Liverpool and 
Scarborough there are local spoons, but I do not 
koow what they are. Stratford-on- Avon sells one 
with Shakespeare’s head on it; and no doubt 
there are many others, I want to form a complete 
list of such places and what the spoons have upon 
them. Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


Mr. Corsitt, the bookseller, famous for bis 
catalogues, mentioned in ‘ Annals of a Publishing 
House,’ Blackwood, just published. Any reference 
to Mr, Cuthill will oblige. A. @ FP. 


“Doyter.”—A correspondent of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle writes to the naturalist editor 
of that paper: ‘‘I am informed that a dunter was 
recently washed ashore at St. Mary’s Island.” The 
question once more arises, What is a ‘‘dunter”? 
Can ‘N, & Q.’ throw any light on the subject ? 

Josera 

Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Dunter ia a local name of the eider-duck, See ‘ His. 
torical English Dictionary,’ s. v.] 


Cot, Hexry Ferrinosco inv Jamaica. — On 
10 Jane, 1658, the Report of the Jamaica Com- 
mittee recommends a pension for the children of 
Robt. White and Col. Henry Ferribosco, slain in 
the service, Can any Jamaica correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether anything is known 
there of this Col, Ferribosco, or whether there is 
any record of his death or burial? He was pre- 
sumably the same as Henry Ferrabosco, one of 
the court musicians, a descendent of a distinguished 
family of musicians. G. E. P. A. 


Rev. Wittiam Broome, LL.D. —This poet, 
tho friend and coadjutor of Pope, whose life I 
have been writing recently, was formerly rector of 
Eye (Suffolk), Palham, Sturston, and Oakley 
Magna (obit. 1745). Does any portrait of him 


exist ? Cuas, F, Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


Oak Taees.—lI gather the following from ‘ The 
Story of the London Parks,’ by Jacob Larwood, 
pp. 371, 372 :— 

“Among the trees [in St. James's Park} which 
weathered this hurricane [26 November, 1703] were two 
of historical fame, two oak trees raised from acorns of 
the famous Boscobel ouk, and planted by Charles IT. 
himself. These onks continued in existence till uprooted 
by a storm in 1833, In Hyde Park aleo his Maj-sty 
planted acorns of the Royal Oak, and two old trees, aur- 
rounded by railings, on the north side of the Serpentine, 
where the rad turns off to the Kensington Gardens, 
are pointed out at the present day as the identical sons 
of the Boscobel oak, resred by the royal hand.” 


Are these trees still in existence ? A. W. 


IypULcENce IN Morrins.—Every one remem- 
bers Sam Weller’s story about the man who said 
“crumpets is wholesome,” and who ordered in 


three shillingsworth, ‘‘ toasts 'em all, eats ‘em all, 
and blows his brains out.” In Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
in the chapter which records Garrick’s death, 1779, 
Johnson and Beauclerk had a violent dispute 
about one Hackman, who was condemned to death 
for what was undoubtedly murder. Beauclerk 
tells the story that 

“Mr, ——, who loved buttered muffins, but durst not 
eat them because they disagreed with his stomach, 
resolved to shoot himself; and then he ate three but- 
tered muffins for breakfast before shooting himeelf, 
knowing that he should not be troubled with indigestion, 
He had two charged pistols ; one was found lying charged 
upon - table by him, after he bad shot himself with 
the other,” 


Could Dickens have got his story from this? 
H. R. P. C 


D’Artors.—Where can I obtain particulars of 
the members of this French family, which settled 
in Ireland during the French Revolution of 1789? 
Has the name been changed, ere or other- 
wise? 8. J. A. F. 

A Hampsurre Scnoor, 1717-1725.—I am 
desirous of ascertaining particulars of the locality, 
&c., of a school which I ‘believe to have been in 
Hampshire about the years 1717-1725. The 
head master at the time was a Mr. Tittle, and the 
second master a Mr. Grantham. I find from 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ that a certain 
Henry Tittle, son of Richard, of Winchester, gent., 
graduated B.A. at University College, Oxford, in 
1705, and in 1721 became rector of Kingsworthy, 
near Winchester, and that a certain James Grant- 
ham, son of John, of Winchester, pleb., graduated 
BA. at St. Jobn’s College, Oxford, in 1726 ; but 
this is the only clue at present towards the identifi- 
cation of the names. They kept a school of about 
fifty boys at the period named. OW. H 


‘Wippicomse Farr,’—I am anxious to learn to 
what county the song ‘ Widdicombe Fair’ is in- 
digenous; it forms one of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Songs of the West,’ A. W. F. 


Scortisa Bopy-Guarps.— Can any proof be 
given that the monarchs of Scotland ever had an 
archer or any other body-guard prior to the 
organization, in 1676, of the present Royal Com- 
pany of Archers, Queen’s Body-Guard for Scot- 
land? It is variously stated that there is a 
tradition that the body of King James IV. was 
found on the fatal field of Flodden covered and 
surrounded by the bodies of his archers’ guard. 
Is there authentic proof of this? 


Cryne-Monk. 


Rev. Jonn Batuurst Deane.—This antiquary 
was formerly Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, and 
in the latter end of his life lived at Sion Hill, 
Bath, and died there, aged nearly ninety, on 
12 July, 1887. He was interested in the ancient 
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modes of burial, and on 10 September, 1845, read 
a paper before the Royal Archwological Institute 
at Winchester ‘Oa the Early Usages of Druidical 
Worship.’ Has this been printed, and, if so, 
where? He exhibited “a very striking represen- 
tation of the Temple of Carnac,” executed under 
his own direction on a large scale. Where is 
this model preserved? Possibly in the museum 
of the Bath Institute. Perhaps some Bath corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can say, and also tell me 
where Mr. Deane was buried. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster, 


Mrs. Harwoop, novelist, about 1720 to 1740. 
Any information about her will oblige. 
G, P. 


(Consult ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.') 


Lavy Dororay Dvsois.—Can any one tell me 
the maiden name of this lady? In Lysons’s ‘ Eo- 
virons of London,’ vol. iii. p. 275, she is thus 
mentioned: “The following persons, connected 
with the peerage by birth or marriage, bave had 
children baptized in this parish (Marybone): Peter 
Dabois and Lady Dorothy (1774), a son who was 
born in 1758.” Collins (fourth edition, 1768) does 
not give her name. I should also be grateful for 
particulars of a Lady Ann Dubois, said to have 
been living at or near Banbury in 1755, her hus- 
band being a doctor. 

Evetys M. Wootwarp. 


FramBarp, oF Harrow, co. MiIppLesex.— 
Is anything known of this family? Edmund 
Flambard was M.P. for Middlesex, 1334-36. A 
brass to his memory exists in Harrow Church, and 
also to John Flambard, circa 1390, who probably 
was his son. W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


‘Tae Prain any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who edited this periodical, 
and how many volumes were issued? I have only 
the first and second volumes, published in 1820 
and 1821 by Hatchard & Son, London, and Knight 
& Dredge, Windsor. The general introdvction 
and several articles are signed ‘* K.” and “ Editor 
K.,” for Knight ; but many other articles and the 
introduction to the second volume are signed “ L.” 
and ‘‘ Editor L.” Who was he? 

Cuas. 

Weekley, Kettering. 


Cr&reav Yquem.—I have been told that the 
village of Yquem, which gives its name to the 
most precious of the wines of Sauterne, is somehow 
associated with William of Wykeham, and takes 
its name from the attempt of the French to pro- 
nounce Wykeham, which naturally offers some 


Beylies, 


THE KENSINGTON CANAL, 
(8 S. xii. 267.) 

When I first became acquainted with Kensing- 
ton, about 1844, the canal was still in existence. It 
formed the western boundary of the parish, dividing 
it from the adjacent parish of Fulham, At the 
lower part of its course, towards the Thames, I 
believe it formed the dividing line between 
the parishes of Chelsea and Fulham. At the 
northern boundary of Kensington parish it crossed 
the Harrow Road. In the early part of the 
century it was known as the Creek, and appears 
to have been originally one of the numerous water- 
courses that found their way to the Thames from 
the higher parts of the country. Its principal use, 
within my memory, was for the passage of coal- 
laden barges from the Thames to the wharves 
along its banks, but the traffic did not seem great 
so far as 1 remember. When the West London 
Junction Railway was constructed the canal was 
filled up and the railway took its place. A part 
of the course of the canal was behind the west side 
of the Warwick Road, where the coal wharves still 
remain and where the railway now supplies the 
traffic. The canal never had avy connexion with the 
Bayswater or the Serpentine, which are beyond 
the boundaries of the parish. Although Kensing- 
ton parish extends to the Knightsbridge end of 
the Brompton Road and includes some few houses 
at the north-western corner of Sloane Street, it 


does not include avy part of Hyde Park or Ken- 
sington Gardens, nor is the palace in the parish. 
The road known as the Kensington Road is only 
in part within the parisb, from Knightsbridge 
to Kensington Gore being included in the parieh 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The Serpentine 
appears to have had its source in the Westbourne. 
Bayswater is said to appear in old deeds as 
Bayard’s Watering-place. The City of London 
formerly had a conduit there, the water from 
which was conducted by means of brick culverts 
to Bond Street to supply the houses belonging to 
the City in that street. B. H. L. 


I cannot fad that any canal, in the technical 
sense of the word, ever ran through any portion of 
the parish of Kensington, and I therefore conclude 
that the query refers to the Westbourne, or Bays- 
water rivulet, which in the years 1730-33 was 
carried by the orders of Queen Caroline into some 
ponds in Hyde Park, and was thus transformed 
into the Serpentine river. In 1834 this stream 
was cut off from the Serpentine, and diverted into 
the Ranelagh sewer, the loses of water to the 
Serpentine being supplied from the Thames by tke 
Chelsea Waterworks Company. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Bays- 


difficulty. Is there any foundation for this state- 
ment ? H. T. 


water was known as Bayard’s Watering-place (for 
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authorities, consult Faulkner's ‘Kensington,’ p. 414), 
but nothing is known of the Bayard in question. 
Mr. Wheatley (‘ London Past and Present,’ i. 133) 
identifies him with Baynard of Baynard’s Castle, 
the companion of the Conqueror, but, so far as I 
can judge, on very doubtful ——. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


My friend Ma. James Graname puts 
question on the above matter ; let me supplement 
it by another. At what date was the piece of 
water stretching from the bridge over the Ser- 
pentine to the Shepherd's Bush Road first called 
“The Long Water,” and why is this piece so 
called, seeing that the other section is longer, and 
the piece called “‘ The Long Water ” is the only part 
which can be correctly called Serpentine?  C. 

Pall Mall. 


This waterway is described in ‘ Walks through 
London,’ by G. A. Cooke, published in 1834 :— 

“ Kensington Canal was opened 12 August, 1828. It 
runs from the Thames near Battersea Bridge, directly 
north two miles and a quarter, terminating close to the 
great western road, three-quarters of a mile distant from 
Kensington Palace. It is 100 ft. broad, and capable of 
affording passage for craft of 100 tons burthen. The 
basin is 400 ft. long by 200 wide, and is situated in the 
most thriving part of the town. This canal, which is 
the only water convevance to Kensington, has been 
completed at the expense of 40,0001., and ite income 
from wharf, tonnage, &c., is calculated at about 2,500/. 
per annum,” 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Exporsemext or xii. 267),—Onao 
making experiments and considering with a sheet 
of foolscap, the inconvenient practice mentioned 
by Q. V. seems to me to be a tradition arising 
from a clerk's habit of writing the title before 
finishing the folding. Q. V.’s explanation of the 
natural way of folding is quite clear and correct. 
I hope my idea may be so too. Thus, when you 
have made the first fold from bottom to top, 
you have brought uppermost the fourth and third 
quarters of the back page; you then turn your 
paper half round to write your title, and you write 
it on the third quarter, which comes to your left 
hand ; and then, of course, you have to reverse 
your folding to leave the title outside. Printers 
then have followed this plan. If Q. V. will 
make the experiment, I think he will follow me ; 
but he may not, for it is wonderful how difficult 
it is to catch little knacks and dodges of this kind. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry, 


Core Mirae xii, 106, 175).—Your 
correspondent K. P, D. E. is hardly justified in 
finding fault with such an artistic anachronism as 
that of depicting St. Patrick in a mitre of modern 
shape. The ecclesiastical artist has always been 


accustomed to represent sainted bishops in the 
episcopal vestments of the artist’s own time. 
Thus St. Teilo, second Bishop of Llandaff, is 
represented in mitre and chasuble of fourteenth 
century shape in the stone effigy which covers his 
tomb in the cathedral, and in the same pontificalia, 
but of the style of a century earlier, in the early 
English effigy over the west door. Yet St. Teilo 
never wore a mitre, but the Celtic episcopal crown. 

Mr. Epwarp H. Marsnate is surely in error 
in saying that the Anglican Church regards the 
cope as a sacerdotal vestment. The chasuble was 
rejected at the Reformation precisely because it 
was the vestment of a Romish mass-priest ; while 
the use of the cope on rare occasions was allowed 
for the very reason that it was non-sacerdotal. A 
similar reason has led to the revival of the chasuble 
at Eucharistic celebrations among a section of the 
Anglican clergy of to-day. 

Jonn Horson Matraews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


I have been unable to discover the remarks on 
the subject of the mitre referred to by K. P. D. E., 
so that I cannot tell whether or not the low 
mitre (Phrygium) preserved and venerated in the 
cburch of S. Martino at Monti, in Rome, and 
which is stated to have belonged to Sylvester I. 
(a.D 314)—him of the ‘ Donation of Constan- 
tine’—has been mentioned. Between that date 
and the twelfth century we may presume the 
mitre to have been slowly developing the cornua, 
which ultimately afforded equal opportunity for 
sarcastic wit from heretical tongues, or for eloquent 
symbolism from those of the orthodox. The profuse 
spirit of decoration which enriched the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries duly affected the mitre, 
by increasing both its height and the number of 
its ornaments. As is well known, the triregno, or 
Papal tiara, likewise became something like what 
it now is by accelerated process of evolution during 
that active artistic period. The mitres worn by 
Italian bishops nowadays are more than double 
the height of those represented by fourteenth 
century masters in their frescoes. The type is 
now probably tending to become fixed, though one 
may expect time-honoured varieties to be per- 
94 in particular sees, abbacies, and canonries, 

t is probable that the fool’s cap may have ori- 
ginated in the mitra cartacea worn in public by 
“degraded” priests. This was occasionally further 
adorned with paioted devils, as was the case with 
Canon Niccolo in 1438, who had stolen jewels 
from the heads of SS, Peter and Paul, and was 
exposed, wearing one, in the piazza of the Lateran. 
Sr. Crain Bappevey. 


“Mitorp” (8 §S, xii, 268).—It may interest 
H.E. M. to know that acolour of ancient authority 
can be given to the practice criticized. In Boece’s 


‘History’ (ed. 1574, p. 400 b), in the appendix 
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by Joannes Ferrerius, a small list of the adherents 
of King James III. in 1488 includes ‘‘ comes 
videlict Glencarne a Kylmavvris, Mylordi (quos 
vocant) 4 Sempyll, ab Erschine, Ruthen cum aliis,” 
&c. The term “ Mylordi” is bere applied to Lords 
Semple, Erskine, and Ruthven. Bishop Lesley 
makes use of it in the same way when describing 
(‘De Origine Moribus, &c., Scotorum,’ reprint 
1675, p. 9) the ranks and conditions of noblemen 
in Carrick, Kyle, Cunningham, and Clydesdale : 
“ Comites, Reguli (quos Milords dicimus), Equites 
Barones Nobilesque alii plarimi.” In another 
passage (p. 269), under the year 1449, he says of 
certain meetings of Parliament: ‘‘ His Comitiis 
varii Comites ac Domini (quos Mylords vocamus) 
creati sunt.” I think I have seen the phrase else- 
where also, but cannot trace the passage. 
Gro. NEILson. 
Glasgow. 


In the ‘ Petit Dictionnaire Universelle ’ of Littré 
and Beaujean (1889) are :— 

“* Milady, Titre qu'on donne 4 une dame anglaiee, 
femme d'un lord ou d'un baronet, 
_“* Milord, Lord, Fig. et popul. Un homme trés 


riche.” 
Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings, 


Society or Sea Serceants §. xii. 267).— 
Admiral Smyth, in his ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ 
says it was 
“a society of gentlemen, belonging to the four mari- 
time counties of South Wales, bolding their anniversaries 
at seaport towns, or one within the reach of tidal in- 
fluence. It was a secret association of early date, revived 
in 1726, and dissolved about 1765.” 

A long and interesting account of this society, 

with reports of its meetings in 1760, 1761, 1762 

(Fenton says it was dissolved in 1760), from the 

diary of Sir John Phillips, appears in ‘N. & Q.,’ 

§. ii. 1. Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Counter-rat,’ A Porm, 1658 (8 §. xii, 
267).—Both the readings given are wrong. This 
is how the passage stands in the book :— 

Aske any how euch newes I tell, 
Of Wood-streets hole or Poultries hell? 
Know, I did ’mongst those Gypsies dwell 
That cozen there. 
E. 3 verso. 
The correct title is ‘The Covnter Scuffle. Where- 
unto is added, The Covnter-Rat, Written by 
R. 8.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Forx-tore (8 §. xi. 165, 235, 277, 
477).—In an article on ‘The Oult of the Cat,’ in 
the Evening Standard of 7 October, 1896, the 
following statement is made :— 

* At Heliopolis, we are told by Herodotus, the cat 


was worshipped, not as the symbol of Bubastis, but 


because the size of the pupil of its eye was supposed to 
be regulated by the height of the sun above the horizon. 
This made the cat in their eyes sacred to the Sun-god, 
The Chinese have a similar belief, as is related by 
the celebrated French missionary Pére Huc. He was 
shown—he tells us—by some Chinese naturalists at 
Pekin, how the pupil of the cat's eye gradually con- 
tracted towards noon, how at mid-day it looked like a 
hair or an extremely thin line, and how after mid-day 
the pupil began to dilate,” 

And in the Evening Standard of 14 December, 
1896, the following appeared in an article under 
the heading ‘ Buy Cats’:— 

“ The wily Chinese utilizes the cat asa clock, judging 
from the size of the pupil of the eye what hour it is, the 
narrower the pupil the nearer the hour to that of noon.” 
Also the following amusing paragraph appeared in 
the Globe of 10 Dec., 1896 :— 

“Those Chinese! we are always learning something 
new from them. According to the Bombay Gazette, 
the Chinese, ‘when they want to know what o'clock 
it is, run to the nearest cat, open her eyes, and at once 
tell what time it is." We may now expect a slump 
in the watch trade, We may also expect to see respect- 
able citizens chasing cats round London squares, climbing 
trees and tumbling out of them with scratched faces, 
squeezing though area railings, and otherwise mis- 
behaving in pursuit of the correct time. To avoid this, 
banks, railway stations, and public institutions ought to 
tie cata up at their doors for the enlightenment of the 
public, We have heard of watch dogs before, but the cat 
clock is quite new.” 

Cc. H. 


South Hackney. 


Evona (8 xii. 167).—For ‘The Lawyer's 
Patron Saint’ and ‘St. Evona’s Choice,’ see 
& 1° S. i. 151, 253, 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


‘Taz Day-Boox or Wowpers’ (8 S. xii. 
319).—I have always understood that the saying 
**Give Monsieur Dairolles a chair’’ were the last 
words of Lord Chesterfield. J. H. Murray. 


On what authority is the saying “Give Mon- 
sieur Dairolles a chair” ascribed to Charles IT. ? 
We generally find it put into the mouth of Lord 
Chesterfield, Epwarn H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

(Very many years ago we extracted the saying from 
@ list of last words and included it in a common-place 
book, ‘iain however, unfortunately, no record of the 
source. 


Bévesters (8 §, xii. 248).—Up to quite 
recently Dutch historical works and school-books 
invariably referred to the naval engagement off 
Beachy Head in 1690 as the ‘‘ slag bij Bevesier.” 
E.g., Groen van Prinsterer, ‘Handboek der Ge- 
schiedenis van het Vaderland’ (1843), p. 555: 
“10 Julij, 1690: zeestrijd bij Bevesier, onder 
Torrington en Evertsen, tegen de Franschen onder 
Tourville.” Mr, Jacob Van Lennep, ‘ Geschiedenis 
van Noord-Nederland ’ (1865), iii. 195 ; ‘* Beachy- 
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head [bij ons bekend onder den naam van Kaap 
Bevesi« My youngest daughter (et. 14) tells 
me that she has never heard of Cape Bevesier, but 
that Torrington and Evertsen and the naval battle 
off Beachy Head are old friends of hers. English 
set names used to be strangely bandled by 
utch writers. The battle in the Downs (1652) 
is known to Dutch histories as “de zeeslag by 
Duins”; and Canterbury figures in seventeenth 
century Dutch as ‘‘ Kantelberg.” ©. Srorret. 
Nijmegen. 


According to Macaulay, this word, mentioned in 
the official account of the battle of Beachy Head, 
isan odd corruption of Pevensey. If this is so, 
it is probably as old as the eleventh century, for 
Pevensey was the landing-place of William the 
Conqueror. Grorce Marsnatt, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Morro or tae Cotiece or (8" §, 
xii, 267) — 
Nee prosunt Domino qu prosunt omnibus artes. 
Ovid's ‘ Metamerphoses,’ bk, i. 1, 524. 
E. 
Kiso Lear Historicat §, xi. 447; xii, 35, 
92).—The following extract from ‘Irish Illustra- 
tions to Shakespeare,’ by David Comyn, may be of 
interest in this connexion :— 


“The story of King Lear and his three daughters, aa 
Mr. Knight remarks, ‘ belongs to the popular literature 
of Europe.’ The names, however, in that plvy are sore 
of them undoubtedly Celtic, though, of course, not 
specially Irish. Lear, King of Britain, may be as myth- 
ical as ‘Old King Coil’ himself, of merry memory ; but 
some writers identify the name Lear with the sea-god of 
the Celts. We have in Irish still the expression tar dear, 
beyond sea; and the tragedy of the ‘Children of Lir’ is 
a well-known Irish romance. No doubt the name of 
some remi-mythical personage, being common property, 
has been introduced into many etories of different origin. 
Recollections of him may be traced in the name of 
Liverpoo!, still written Lerpwl by the Welsh (Lear's 
pool), in Dunleer, and perhaps in other names. Coil is 
also suid to be traceable; and the name Lughaidh, so 
often occurring in Irish literature, may give a clue to 
‘King Lud,’ and perhaps to Lug, found in place-names, 
such as Lugdunum, &c., but this is beside the present 
subject. Manannan Mac Lir (son of Lear, or of the 
sea) gives name to Oilean Mhanann (the Isle of Man). 
Regan looks very like Riogan, a queen; Albany is 
certainly Celtic, and in the play of ‘ Cymbeline,’ as well, 
we bave a good deal of Celtic allusion.”—Pp, 30, 31. 

W. A. Hewsversoy. 

Dublin. 


FOLK-LORE OF THE Moow (8" §, xii. 167, 251). 
—I have ventured to alter your correspondent’s 
heading. There seems to be a pretty general belief 
throughout the country that it is unlucky to look 
at the new moon for the first time through avy 
medium except that of the atmosphere. I remem- 
ber when | was a boy often being asked if the new 
moon was visible through the window, it being 
assumed that I bad seen it in the orthodox way by 


having previously beheld it outside the house, 
Housemaids, in drawing down the blinds, would 
shut their eyes if there was any chance of seeing 
it through the glass, Curiously enough, however, 
outside they would use a new silk handkerchief in 
order to see the moon through it, and as many 
moons as they saw, so many years they supposed 
it would be before Hymen smiled upon them. 
This was in the North Riding of Yorkshire. In 
Staffordshire you must avoid seeing the moon 
through trees. I have seen it stated that in the 
West of England there is a belief that if you see 
the new moon through glass, then glass you will 
be sure to break before the ‘‘argent round ” has 
waned, The epithet “argent” reminds me that it 
is a custom to turn silver in your pocket for luck 
on first beholding her. Lastly, to first see the 
reflection of her in water is also unlucky. 
F. C. Terry. 


A Marvettovs “ Ratyratt” or Segps S. 
xii, 228). — Perhaps the following, a cutting from 
the Leeds Mercury of 11 September, will be of 
interest to Mr. Hepoer Wattace. It is an 
extract from the ‘ Diary’ of Thoresby, the Leeds 
antiquary, and refers to 11 June, 1681 :— 


‘Up at four, writing memoirs about the year 1544 till 
noon; then walked with Dutch cousin (Benj. Milner, 
of Amsterdam) to Woodhouse Hill, where, in cousin 
Fenton's best chamber, I gathered some of the corn that 
was rained down the chimney upon the Lord’s-day seven- 
night, when it likewise rained plentifully of the like upon 
Headingley Moor, as was confidently reported; but 
those I gathered with my own hands from the white 
hearth, which was stained with drops of blue where it 
had fallen, for it is of a pale red or a kind of sky colour, 
is pretty, and tastes like common wheat, of which | have 
one hundred corns, What it may signify, and whether 
it doth proceed from natural causes (of which some 
may be prescribed), or preternatural, euch an ignorant 
creature as I am cannot aver.” 


But twenty-one years later, on 28 July, 1702, he 
wrote concerning a similar downfall in the same 
neighbourhood :— 


“*With Mr. Fenton, from whom, and a person that 
gathered it, I received a parcel of the reputed wheat that 
wes rained on Lord's Day last, betwixt Hunslet and 
Middleton, but "tis rather the seeds of ivy-berries, or 
other plants.’ And the botanical section of his museum 
catalogue has the following:—‘Some of the suppored 
wheat thet came down in a hasty shower, near Leeder, 
29 May, 1681, and of that rained 26 July, 1702, different 
from the former, and both from real wheat, being Seeds 
of Ivy-berries, or other Plants hoarded up by the Birds.’ 
Thoresby here adopts an explanation given in No, 186 of 
Philosophical Transactions (the first for the year 1687), 
to which he refers. It is entitled, ‘ Part of a Letter 
from Mr. William Cole, of Bristol, to the Publisher, about 
the grains resembling Wheat which lately fell in Wilt- 
shire” See p, 113, vol. i., ‘Ralph Thoresby, His Town 


and Times.’’ 
A. 8. Extis, 
Weat minster. 


Whether there be any ‘‘ authentic instances of a 
rainfall of seeds” I do not know. There is, how- 
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ever, evidence that it has been commonly believed 
that wheat sometimes fell like rain from the upper 
atmosphere. See Phil. Henry's ‘ Diary,’ p. 104 ; 
Ralph Thoresby’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. i. p. 373. 

Phil. Stubbes, in his ‘ Anatomy of Abuses,’ says :— 

“‘ Hath he not caused the earth to tremble and quake? 
po Hath he not caused the elements and skyes to send 
forth flashing fire? To raine downe wheat, a wonderfull 
thing as euer was harde!"—Edit, 1836, p. 225, 

Epwarp Peacock. 


R. Baxter, as an eye-witness, notices an instance 
of this in the following terms :— 

“Tt fell in many parts of the kingdom. It was likea 
withered wheat corn, but not so long, with a skin of 
a dark colour, which being pulled off, the grain had a 
taste somewhat sharp and hot. I tnsted it, and kept 
some of it long, which fell on the leads of the church, 
and of the minister’s house in Bridgnorth, where I 
preached the Gospel, And within this year, I have seen 
grain that has fallen twice more; of which the latter 
seemed the same with the firat above mentioned; but 
the other was of a different sort. Jan. 1661,"" (‘Saints’ 
Rest,’ part ii. ch. iv. § 16, note.) 


Baxter says of the first of these instances that it 


was ten’years before. 
Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


“Diaper” (8 §. xii, 268).—This word is 
associated in my mind with a chequered pattern 
on linen. The walls of churches or other build- 
ings when divided into squares, each square con- 
taining a sculptured ornament, are said to be 
diapered. On looking into Baedeker’s ‘ Belgium 
and Holland’ recently, I find Ypres in the four- 
teenth century had a population of 200,000 souls 
and upwards of 4,000 looms in constant activity. 
He also says that diaper (i. ¢., d’Ypres) linen takes 
its name from this town, E. A. ©. 


** ApparaTa” (8* §, xi. 467; xii. 176, 257).— 
This word probably owes its origin to the fact that 
we already use such words as data, strata, errata, 
&c. That it is wrong admits of no doubt. Many 
years ago, in a provincial town in the North of 
England, I went with a friend to see the perform- 
ance of a conjuror. On our arrival we found 
scarcely any trace of the usual preparatior, such 
as conjurors are wont to display in order to attract 
the attention of their spectators. Presently the 
conjuror appeared, and proceeded to make a few 
prefatory remarks, in which he stated that his 
apparati were of the scantiest, as he prided him- 
self on being able to deceive the eye without such 
extraneous aids, &c, F, C. Birgseck Terry. 


Luck Mower (8 §. viii. 348, 470 ; ix. 17, 90, 
495; xii. 136).— The extract from the Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle which Mr. Ricaarp 
Lawson has given at the last reference recalls to 
my mind a story I read about two years ago that 
is distinctly amusing. In the Leeds Daily News 
it was related that, at a church within a few miles 


of Leeds, the curate celebrated a marriage between 
a miner and his sweetheart, and on receiving the 
usual fee for the ceremony, was astonished by the 
request from the newly made Benedict, “ How 
much back for luck?” The curate’s reply was not 
stated ; but his amazement can be well imagined. 
OC. P. Has. 


“ S. xii. 205). — Those of 
your readers who know the west front of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, and remember its former window before it 
was taken in hand by Lord Grimthorpe, will fully 
appreciate the wit of this newly coined and most 
expressive word, which must surely take rank 
in our language along with “to burke” and ‘‘ to 
boycott.” E, Watrorp. 


Ventnor. 


A Booxsrnpine Question (8" xii. 207, 292). 
—This has been a long-standing grievance with 
me, and I think I wrote you about it some years 
ago. I have to thank you for many courtesies in 
giving place to my lucubrations, but at that time 
you did not see your way, apparently, to open your 
columns to a discussion of this subject. I do not 
agree with your correspondent who says tbat there 
can be no abstract right in the matter. There is 
this very simple abstract right, that, as in most 
other mundane things, there is a right and a wrong 
way of doing them. It has always seemed to me 
to be “one of those things that n> fellah can 
understand,” how English, or (having in view the 
tender susceptibilities of some of my weak-kneed 
fellow-countrymen), I should perhaps say, British 
publishers still persist in the absolutely insane 
practice of lettering the backs of books upside 
down, when they have to be lettered along, in 
place of across, the back. Many, in fact most, of 
these books are books that generally lie on a 
library or drawing-room table. Any one seated 
a little distance from the table, and wishing to 
read the title on the back, would require to stand 
on his head todo so, It is one of the petty, but 
extremely irritating, annoyances of daily life, and 
yet the faintest glimmering of common sense should 
surely teach publishers that the only right way of 
lettering along the back of a book is to do it in 
such a way that it can be read when the book is 
placed on a table, as every sane person would 
place it, with its face upwards. I may be very 
dense, but I cannot for the life of me imagine how 
any possible argument can be adduced for the 
lettering being put upside down. The American 
pablishers do it rightly, and I am glad to see that 
some sane English publishers are following suit. 
This is a distinct and palpable grievance to all 
lovers of books, and I sincerely trust the represen- 
tations in your columos may lead to its removal, 
or, if that is too much to hope for, at least to some 
explanation of its existence. I hope some pub- 


lisher may be able to produce a ratson d’étre for 
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the continuance of the present system, or, in default 
of that, ery ‘* Peccavi,” and proceed to amend his 
ways, and set a good example to others. 
J. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


I am obliged by Mr. Warren's and Mr. 
Ciements’s replies. I have little knowledge of 
expensive French bindings ; it would seem that the 
old French binders must have followed the present 
English rale. All my English books with narrow 
backs bave the title written upwards; all my 
foreign paper-bound books, downwards, I prefer 
the present French fashion, for this cause: it 
seems reasonable to lay a book on a table with the 
outside nearest the title at top; on this out-ide the 
title is often repeated. If one views a book so 
laid on a table or shelf horizontally, with the 
French fashion the title is seen aright, but with 
the English fashion upside down, T, Witson, 

Harpenden, 


Caess Tee Devin (8 S, xii. 207, 251).— 
In my boyhood I “took” the Penny Magazine, 
and the whole fourteen volumes are familiar to me, 
bat I never found in it “the fine outline illustra- 
tion” of Retzsch where “the expression of feature 
on the faces of Mephistopheles and his opponent 
is finely drawn.” The engravings of the Penny 
Magazine are all on wood. Moritz Retasch's illus- 
tration, or rather original design, was published as 
a separate plate. He illustrated several of Shake- 
spere’s plays. He was a prolific artist and very 
popular at the beginning of the Queen’s reign ; but 
the taste for strut and swagger has abated, and 
now his things are little better than waste-paper, 
notwithstanding what his friend Vogel said about 
the grandeur of his soul, 

I certainly remember seeing a woodcut of this 
subject about fifty years ago, but cannot accurately 
remember if “the expression of feature on the 
faces was finely drawn” or not. It was not in 
outline, but had light and shade, If I mistake 
not, it was by Theodore von Holst, and quite in 
the German cast-iron style. It would be curious 
if two Germans had chozen the subject nearly at 
the same time. I saw several of Von Holst’s 
pictures soon after his death more than fifty 
years ago, The woodcut was certainly not in the 
Penny Magazine, but most likely in the People’s 
or Mary Howitt’s, or something of that class, 
Probably some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able 
to give information. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


No contributor as yet refers to what is apparently 
the earliest form of the story, or such a one: “A 
certain gambler met St. Bernard on horseback. 
‘ Father,’ said he, ‘I will play with you, and stake 
my soul against your horse’”’ (tale Jxxxix. vol. ii. 
p- 346 of ‘ Gesta Romanorum,’ by T. Wright, s.a.), 


Tt is cap. clxx. p. 560 in ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 
Hermann Osterley, Berlin, 1870: “ Quidam lusor 
oceurrit beato Bernbardo equitanti, dicens ei: 
‘ Pater ludo tecum et animam meam ponam contra 
equum tuum.’” There are several references at 
p. 740, inclusive of Caxton, ‘Golden Legend,’ 129, 
by Swan, ii, 514. Ep, Marsnatt, F.S.A, 


Qveen’s Kyiont will find, also in Temple Bar, 
a curious variant of the above in a story entitled 
‘The Strange Preacher’ (in the April, 


I think I have read the story referred to in the 
Philidorian, a chess periodical of the early part of 
this century. The hero plays three games, at 
intervals of seven years, with the devil, A 
diagram is given of each game ending. 

James Peacock, 

Sunderland. 


Picture at Davaar (8 §. xii. 288).—The 
Glasgow Mail of 12 Ost. gives the following :— 

** In yeat: rday’s notes reference is made to the large 
picture of the Crucifixion painted on the rock inside the 
cave of Davaar, ard inquiry as to the name of the artist, 
or when it was painted. Capt. Donald M‘Lellan, of the 
smack Jane, of Campbeltown, has supplied our Irvine 
correspondent with the information. The picture was 
painted about thirty years ago by a young Campbeltown 
artist of the name of M‘Kinnon, who left hie 1 ative 
place for France. M‘Kinnon was at echool with Capt, 
M‘Lellan, and often showed his skill at drawing by the 
numerous caricatures in crayon which he executed, 
eeveral of which got him into trouble with the master,” 


J. R. M. 


‘‘Heap Pott” §, xii. 287). — George 
Mower, of Barley Woodseats, Derbyshire, in his 
memorandum book, says, on 2 Aug., 1740, “ We 
killed four large pools and a little blackpool.” The 
writer had just been shooting on the moors with 
two friends. The memorandum book was printed 
in the Reliquary about twenty years ago, and the 
passage quoted occurs on p. 165 of one of the 
volumes, The swan, the crane, and the bustard 
were probably called ‘‘hed polles” on account of 
their large size. 8S. 0. Appy. 


Howrn Castie (8 §, xii. 249).—There is a 
like superstition, which relates to the same family, 
Monk Lewis told a story, which is mentioned in 
the ‘Table Talk’ of Rogers. The story is con- 
cerning a rat, which attached itself to Lord Howth, 
Somebody killed the rat; and Lord Howth im- 
mediately died. I never heard of the yew tree 
on which depended the prosperity of the Howth 
family ; but I have heard of similar trees. There 
is a German legend concerning a tree, which 
flourished or withered according to the good or 
bad fortune of the country in which it was situ- 
ated. This legend is narrated in Thorpe’s ‘ Yule- 
Tide Stories,’ There is a similar Eastern story ; 
but at present I cannot remember anything further 
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about it. In Sir Walter Soott’s novels of ‘The 
Monastery’ and ‘The Abbot’ the White Lady has 
a golden zone, which increases or diminishes in 
agreement with the exalted or depressed condition 
of the house of Avenel. E. Yarpuey. 


At Arniston, Midlothian, there is a glass which 
has a history similar to the cup at Edenhall. It 
was left by the present owner's (Robert Dundas) 
direct ancestress about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and tradition has it that if anything 
should happen to this glass goblet it would mean 
the ruin of the family. E. G. 


Tuer Recorp Graveniccer (8" §, xii. 244),— 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will not readily submit to 
see ‘‘ Old Scarlett” of Peterborough deposed from 
his position. Those who have visited the cathedral 
there will recall the picture of Scarlett on its walls 
and the lines beneath :— 

July 1594 RS. elatis 98, 

Yov see Old Scarlett’s pictvre atand on hie 
Bvt at yovr feete there doth his body lye 
His gravestone doth his age and death-time show 
His office by theis tokens yov may know 
Second to none for strength and stvrdye limm 
A scare babe mighty voice with vieage grim 
Hee had interd two qveenes within this place 
And this Townes hovse holders in his lives space 
Twice over: Bvt at length his own tvrn came 
What he for others did for him the same 
Was done: No dovbt his sovle doth live for aye 
In Heaven: Tho’ here his body clad in clay. 

R. B. 


Upton, 


This record is beaten by that of ‘‘ Old Scarlett,” 
whose portrait may be seen in Peterborough 
Cathedral, and who died in 1594, aged ninety- 
eight. Of him it is said in the inscription on the 
portrait :— 

He had interd two queenes within this place, 

And this townes housholders in his lives space 

Twice over: but at length his own time came, 

What he for others did, for him the same 

Was done. 
The two queens, of course, were Catherine of 
Aragon, who died in 1535, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, beheaded at Fotheringay Castle in 1587. 
Here we have aspace of fifty-two years intervening, 
only a portion of the time of his office. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


SmoKInG BeFoRE THE INTRODUCTION oF To- 
Bacco §, xii, 28, 117, 175). —An early 
allusion to the use of a pipe in smoking is to be 
found in Prof. Arber’s (Roglish Garner,’ vol. vii. 
p. 105 :— 

“ His Lordship made no anewer, but called for tobacco, 
seeming to give but small credence to this alarm ; and 
so on horseback, with thore Noblemen and Gentlemen 
on foot beside him, took tobacco, whilst I was telling his 
- ge the men I had sent forth, and orders | bad 
given, Within some quarter of an hour, we might hear 


a good round volley of shot betwixt the thirty men I had 
sent to the chapel, and the enemy; which made his 
Lordship cast his pipe from him, and listen to the 
shooting, which continued.” 

The above passage occurs in Sir Francis Vere’s 
‘ Commentaries,’ (?) 1606, in an account of ‘The 
Island’s Voyage,’ which was made in 1597. “ His 
Lordship” is Essex, Raleigh was a member of 
the expedition. When I was a boy I knew an 
old Calvinist minister who used to smoke a dried 
mixture of the leaves of horehound, yarrow, and 
** foal’s foot” intermingled with a small quantity 
of tobacco. He said it was a very good substitute 
for the genuine article. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


Grass Fracture (8" xii, 268).—At a party 
which I gave some years ago, the guests were 
dancing in a larger room while the refreshments 
stood in a smaller room adjoining, the door open 
between. About a dozen tall tumblers, for lemon- 
ade, &c., were placed on a table, and while the 
dancing was going on, happening to enter the 
small room, I found one of the glasses cracked. The 
same thing occurred again, and in the course of 
the evening some six or seven were found in a 
similar condition. No one was in the room when 
the tumblers cracked, and I have never known 
whether the cause was a draught of air or a note 
of music, which sometimes, I understand, has this 
curious effect. E. W. 


It may be of interest to Mr. Lutuen Munnar 
to give a recent similar experience. In my cuse 
the glass was an ordinary tumbler, and quite dry; 
it was rim up in a small hand-basin in a not over- 
heated operating room. Suddenly there was a 
loud report, as of a stone breaking through a pins 
of glass, The window was shut, and it was impos- 
sible for any missile to have bit the tumbler and 
cansed it to be broken into four pieces, the 
principal fracture being in a line through the 
middle of its base dividing the tumbler in halves, 
Should Mr. Lurner Muwnpay like to have the 
fragments, I will send them to him with pleasure. 
It will be well for this correspondence not to get 
into the pantry, otherwise ‘‘came away in my 
’and,” or “the cat, it was the cat,” will soon be 
fuel for the fire of ‘ N. & Q.’ A, A. D, L. 

University Club, Aberdeen, 


The wife of a Lincolnshire vicar told me a short 
time ago that one of her husband’s parishioners 
had been greatly troubled in her mind because a 
tumbler had “ gone off” of itself when standing on 
atable, She thought that the occurrence “ meant 
something,” probably ill luck. Since this fact was 
related to me I have heard of another instance in 
which a tumbler broke while standing untouched. 
It was once my fortune to see an old cut-ylass 
pitcher full of water fall in two in the hands of 
the servant who was lifting it from a table. When 
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it had been raised several inches from the surface 
of the table it suddenly divided, from the weight 
of the water in it, perhaps. The glass of which it 
was fermed was of excellent quality and by no 
means too thin for the size of the vessel. I have 
also known a stone-ware filter burst when un- 
touched. M. P. 


The breakage of the glass in question was no 
doubt caused by a draught of cold air striking it. 
Some years ago I had a circular glass aquarium 
which broke in pieces from that cause, 

G. H. Tuompsoy, 


Learned correspondents will tell us, doubtless, 
that glass often cracks owing to atmospheric in- 
fluences. Some years ago we had glass gas-chim- 
neys here which exploded with painful frequency 
as soon as the gas was lighted. This I expected ; 
but I was astonished when one went off with a 
bang about noon-day. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Neither the width of the glass vessel is men- 
tioned nor the thickness of the material ; if one 
was large and the other small, doubtless the vessel 
was simply too weak to bear its own weight and 
the weight of the water. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

[Much similar information is acknowledged, } 


(8 S, xii. 188, 294).—Long before 
O’Hart’s ‘ History of the Irish Gentry’ recorded 
the practice of Irish worthies to change their 
names from their ‘‘ barbarous” Celtic uncouthness 
to something like civilized modes of designating 
themselves, a much more remarkable practice to 
the contrary prevailed in the same ‘‘island of 
contradiction.” Edmund Spenser, in ‘A View of 
the State of Ireland,’ tells us, in that very remark- 
able dialogue of Eudoxus and Ireneus, that “ some 
of them [the English who went into Ireland] have 
= shaken off their English names and put on 

tisb, that they might be altogether Irish.” So 
far Ireneus, to which Eudoxus replies :— 

“Is it possible that any should so far grow out of 
frame, that they should, in so short space, quite forget 
their country and their own name?” 

** Bat can you count us any of this kind?" Ireneus 
rejoins :— 

“I cannot but by report of the Irish themselves, 
who report, that the MacMahons in the North were 
originally English; to wit, descended from the Fitz- 
Ursulas, which was a noble family in England; and that 
the same appeareth by the significance of their Irish 
names, Likewise that the MacSwynes, now in Ulster, 
were anciently of the Veres in England ; but they them- 
selves, for hatred of the English, so disguised their 
names, 

Said Eudoxus :— 


** Could they ever conceive any such dislike of their 
own natural countries, as that they would be ashamed 


of their name, and bite at the dug from which they 
sucked life?” 


‘*T wot well there should be none,” Ireneus in 
turn affirms, but he adds :— 


**So they say did theee MacSwynes and Mac Mahone, 
or rather Veres and Fitz-Uraulas, for private dispight, 
turn themselves against England. For at such time as 
Robert Vere Earl of Oxford was, in the barons’ wars 
agvuinst King Richard the Second, through the malice of 
the peers, banished the realm, and proscribed, he, with 
his kinsman Fitz-Ursula, fled into Ireland; where being 
prosecuted, and afterwards in England put to death, his 
kinsmen there remaining behind in Ireland rebelled, 
and conspiring with the Irish, did quite cast off their 
English name and allegiance; since which they have so 
remained still, and since been counted mere Irish. The 
very like is also reported of the MacSwyner, Mac- 
Mahones, and MacSheliers of Munster, how they like- 
wise were anciently English, and old followers of the 
Earl of Desmond.” 

** And with them (they say) all the people of Munster 
went out, and many of them that were mere English, 
thenceforth joined with the Irish against the king, and 
termed themeelves very Irish, taking on them Irish 
habits and custome, which could never since be wiped 
clean away; but the contagion bath remained still 
amongst their posterities. Of which sort (they say) be 
most of the surnames that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, 
Mungan, &c., which now account themselves natural 
Irish, Other great houses there be of the English in 
Ireland, which through ‘licentious conversing with the 
Irish, or marrying, or fostering [i,¢., going to Irish 
nurees) with them, or lack of meet nurture, or other 
such unhappy occasions, have degenerated from their 
ancient dignities, and are now grown as Irish as O' Han- 
lon’s Brecch, as the proverb there is,” 

What Spenser knew and thought of the “ mere 
Irish” and “wild Irish”—specimens of whom 
have been, by the way, admirably delineated by 
Albert Diirer, who encountered them as mercenaries 
in the Low Countries—may be judged from the 
context of this remarkable passage in the “ View” 
of the country in which he lived so long. Some 
of his illustrations, of the truth of which there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt, make it plain that 
the customs of Dahomey were mild and merciful, 
models of truthfulness and honest dealing 
compared with the ways of the Irish before and 
during Elizabeth’s time, the rule of which was 
cowardly murder, the fartive slaughter of unarmed 
persons from behind stone hedges, ruthless wound- 
ing of men before the faces of their wives and 
children, hideous cruelties to harmless cattle, and 
vindictive treacheries of many kinds. For an 
example of this astounding record take the follow- 
ing comparison of the ‘‘ wild Irish” of Spenser’s 
time. He was comparing them with what he had 
read about the savagery of the Scythians :— 

* Also the Gauls used to drink their enemies’ blood, 
and paint themselues therewith. So also they write, 
that the old Irish were wont, and so have I seen some 
of the Irish do, but not their enemies’, but friends’ 
blood; as namely at the execution of a notable traitor 
at Limerick cailed Murrough O'Brien, [ saw an old 
woman, which was his foster-mother, take up his head, 
whilst he was quartered, and sucked up all the blood 
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that ran thereout, saying that the earth was not worthy 
to drink it; and therewith also steeped her face and 
breast, and tore her hair, crying out and shrieking most 
terribly,” 

Spenser, while the barbarities of the “ mere 
Irish” are distinct enough in this dialogue, 
did not attribute to them savageries of the kind 
in question ; he avers that, otherwise, the English 
settlers, apart from the English of the Pale, were, 
in regard to their hatred of the English, more Irish 
than the Irish themselves, F. G. 8. 


Earty Heapstovgs, &c. (8 8, xi, 428; xii. 
17, 91, 175).—I may perhaps mention that in the 
Jews’ Cemetery at Worms are Hebrew headstones 
of all dates, from shortly before a.p. 1000 to the 
present time. In Thrapstone Churchyard, if I 
remember rightly, there are some tombstones, not 
headstones, of about the fifteenth century, and 
probably others in the neighbourhood. At Bromp- 
ton, near Northallerton, were a number of early 
ridged grave-covers, with knotwork on them and 
muzzled bears’ heads at the ends. Some of these 
are now preserved in the fine collection of early sculp- 
tured stones in the Chapter Library at Darham. 
I think there are some of the same kind at Penrith. 

J. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


No doubt allusions might be found in some old 
ballads to the practice of placing head and foot 
stones on graves. The only reference to it which 
occurs to me at present is in Shakspere, where 
Ophelia sings :— 

He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grase-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 
Hamlet,’ LV. v, 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The verses quoted by Mr. Doranp are fairly 
correct ; but the third line, according to my tradi- 
tion from schooldays, runs, “ Further in the more 
you pay,” which seems better euited to the context. 

E. WatForp. 

Ventnor. 


Nonsense Verses (8 §. xii. 247).—With 
reference to Mr. Turr’s query and *‘ What the 
World says,” 22 Sept., I lately heard the subject 
of the antiquity of such verses referred to, on 
quotation being made of some comparatively 
recent examples, such as the clever ‘‘ young lady 
of Wilts,” the unfortunate “ young lady of Joppa,” 
and the irreverent ‘‘ three young ladies of Birming- 
ham,” made famous by their appearance in ‘ Pages 
from a Private Diary,’ all of which, by the way, 
are elaborated by a rhyme over and above Mr. 
Lear's. A gentleman of great literary experience 
remarked that such nonsense verses were as old as 
Gammer Gurton, and that the “ man from Tobago” 


was to be found therein. I cannot remember that 
he said ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’ But I had 
never heard of another Gammer Garton, and was 
surprised to hear of the occurrence in the celebrated 
old comedy of any verses other than those in praise 
of ale which form a prelude to the second act. I 
should think the Tobago rhyme more likely to be 
found in some part of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland,’ 
a collection of nursery rhymes, the first part of 
which I am informed by ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3S. x. 409, 
was published in 1784, though I have not found it 
in the small 32mo. catalogued under “ Gurton,” 
at the British Museum. Eugene, in ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ chap. ii., says that he never heard of a 
man from Tobago, ‘‘ except our friend who long 
lived on rice-pudding and isinglass, till at length to 
bis something or other his physician said some- 
thing else, and a leg of mutton somehow ended in 
daygo,” on which Lady Tippins reproaches Eugene 
with not being able to remember his nursery 
rhymes. KILLIGREW, 


About forty years ago I purchased two works 
which may be classed under this denomination. 
One contains a variant to the verse given by Mr. 
Tver; but unfortunately the title-page is missing : 

There was a young lady of Ealing, 
Whose heart was go full of kind feeling 
That she wept when a monse 
Was found dead in the house, 
Tender-hearted young lady of Ealing. 
The other work is entitled ‘‘ Ye Booke of Pic- 
tures, Painted by Ancient People to Veritable 
Historic Rhymes Rung out by the Chimes of ye 
Bells of Bow Steeple.’’ Neither of the volumes 
contains publisher’s name or date. 
EverarD Home CoLEeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I do not know the exact age of the ‘‘ Old Man 
of Tobago,” but he has been so long familiar to my 
ancestors and myself that he can hardly be younger 
than the ‘* Sixteen Wonderful Old Women.” How- 
ever, I hope we are not to be flooded with these 
compositions. C. F. 8S. M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Anmatuanus ” xii. 289).—James, 
Archbishop of Armagh, signed his will, as is etill 
customary, at tka bottom of every sheet. His 
signature would be “Ia” (for “* Jacobus”) “ Arma- 
chanus.” Armathanus is, I believe,an error. In 
the copy of the will which your correspondent 
quotes, this signature has been written wherever it 
occurs in the original, There is nothing mysterious 
about it. W. ©. 


Your correspondent seems to have forgotten that 
an episcopal signature usually consists of the 
Christian and diocesan names ; else it might have 
occurred to him that “Ia Armachanus” (not 
“ Armathanus”) means James of Armagh (“Iaco- 
bus Armachanus”). The position of this signature 
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where it stands is unaccountable; and if Mr. 
Cv ariper will re-examine the will with his present 
light he may be able to fiad a better place for it. 


F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Avtnuor or Book Waytep (8" §, xii. 307),— 
By the kind help of an assistant at the Bodleian I 
have just discovered the author of the ‘ Learned 
Summary of William of Saluste,’ &c. It was 
written by Thomas Lodge, and was his last work, 
published in 1621. In the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xxxiv. p. 65, the initials are given 
T. L. D. M. P., Thomas Lodge Doctor] 
M[edicus} P[hysicus], the equivalent, I suppose, of 
our “surgeon and physician,” ° 


The ‘Learned Summary upon the Famous 
Poeme of William of Saluste, Lord of Bartas,’ 
which was “translated out of the French by 
T. L. D. M. P.,” was by Thomas Lodge, Doctor 


Medicus Physicus, W. P. Courryey. 
Reform Club, 


p’Ererson (8 §. xii, 205, 250).—Mr. 
Law, in his ‘ New Handbook to Hampton Court,’ 
says of this picture, “ Charles I. on horseback, by 
his side stands M, St, Antoine, equerry [who was 
he?], a replica of that at Windsor.” Vandyke 
came 1632, and died here 1641. The Duc 
a’Epernon of that period is thus described by 
H. Corne, in his essay on Richelieu :— 

“ Le duc d’Epernon, puissant seigneur, investi des plus 
haute commandements, qui traitait d’égal a ézal avec le 
rol, et qui, par con caractore fier et résolu, entrainait une 
aes partie de la turbulente noblesse de cette époque,” 
The Cardinal's hand fell heavy on him and his 
son ; he was deprived of all his commands, and died 
at the Castle of Loches about 1641, aged eighty-six. 
His son, Dela Valette, was condemned in his absence 
to an enormous fine and banishment. He is said 
to have come here about 1639, I believe this and 
other portraits of the king are considered to have 
been painted soon after Vandyke’s arrival in 1632. 
It seems hardly probable that a “ puissant seigneur” 
of France should be equerry to an English king, 
and the supposed date of the picture and that of 
Vandyke’s death seem to put difficulties in the 
way of its being a portrait of his son ; the head of 
the equerry, a very fine one, is of an aged map. 
There seems some uncertainty, which I have no 
doubt will meet with an explanation in ‘N. & Q.’ 
I have mostly used E. E. Crowe’s ‘History of 


France’ as my authority, G. T. Suerzory, 
Twickenbam, 


Rererexce (8 §, xii, 287).— The 
quotation from ‘ Tom Jones’ occurs in a conversa- 
tion between Honour and Tom Jones, referring to 
his having kissed Sophia Western’s muff, and the 
maid having told her mistrees what he had done. 


**1¢ I did, sir” answered she, ‘you need not be 
angry with me. Many’s the man would have 
given his head to have bad my lady told’ ” (bk. v. 
chap. iv.). M. C. 


Nomper or Craracters tx Dickers 
xii, 188, 207).—The number of names of characters 
included in the index to Pierce and Wheeler's 
* Dickens Dictionary,’ and which are more or less 
fully treated in the volume itself, is given as 
upwards of 1,550, The characters in some of the 
minor writings are, however, omitted, while the 


names of a few of the dogs immortalized by the 


novelist do not appear in the pages of the work 
above referred to. F, G, Kirron 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649- 
1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A.—Vol, II, 
1651-1654. (Longmans & Co.) 

Sometuine less than three years after the appearance of 

the first volume of Dr. Gardiner’s ‘History of the 

Commonwealth and Protectorate’ the second volume is 

in our hands, Thie, considering the amount of labour 

and research involved, is a gratifying rate of progress. 

The interest in the new volume, as in the old, centres, 

naturally, in Cromwell, and is more valuable as a 

psychological study than as a record of incident and 

action. We have no adventures so romantic as the 
brilliant career and tragic fate of Montrose, and the 
most important pages in the volume are occupied with 

Cromwell's arrogant treatment of the Dutch, and” his 

hesitating and—shall we not eay !—tortuous and shifting 

policy in regard to France and Spain, One eminently 
stimulating chapter there is, that in which Cromwell 
broke up, “ with most admired disorder,” the last meeting 
of the i Parliament, changing for tones of growing 
wrathfulness the mild pbrases he at first employed, 
putting on his bat and addressing to Marten, Wentworth, 
and others terms of scathing rebuke, and ending, before 
he bate Harrison call in Worsley and the musketeers, 
with the words, uttered, apparently, in uncontrollable 
fury, “Come, come, I will put an end to your prating. 

You are no Parliament, I say you are no Parliament. 

I will put an end to your sitting.” Was the indignation 

real or simulated?) No authority—neither Dr. Gerdiner 

nor another—sball now tell. Then came the memorable 
words of allusion to the mace, addressed—in part, at 
least—to Capt. Scott, “ What shall we do with this 
bauble? Here, take it away.” In dealing with the 
actions between the English and Dutch ficets, under 

Blake and Monk on the English side, and Van Tromp, 

De Ruyter, and De Witt on the other, Dr, Gardiner 

departs widely from previous writers. It is a sub- 

ject on which we are unable to express an opinion. 

Difficulties have, however, been discussed with Prof, 

Laughton, than whom no more competent authorit 

exist#, In addition to the maps, moreover, with whic 

the volume is enriched, plans of the actions off Portland 
and off the Gabbard are given. Both picturesque and 
animated is the account of the piratical proceedings in 
the West Indies of Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, 
in which the latter lost his life and the former was only 
saved from a like fate by being dragged from the sinking 
vessel by sheer force. Apropos of the Navigation Act, 
Dr, Gardiner ehows how its framers, republicans though 
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they were, were unwittingly tending towards a restora- 
tion, The aim of the Act was a mere search after 
material wealth and material power—a form of pro- 
cedure scarcely characteristic of a government professing 
to hold its title from the Lord of Hosts. Cromwell was 
ever zealous on the side of religious and social reform, 
and was quite sincere in hie desire to uphold the Pro- 
testant cause, and establish, if possible, a Protestant 
confederacy, He was, however, no less earnest in his 
determination to foster commerce and to support its 
necessary condition, maritime power. Between those 
days and the present Dr, Gardiner draws an interesting 
parallel: “It is inevitable that now, as then, such an 
attitude should draw upon iteelf the charge of hypocrisy ; 
inevitable, too, that in the eyes of foreign nations the 
benefits accruing to ourselves have been more con- 
spicuous than those we have conferred on the world at 
large.” In the nominated Parliament, the fortunes of 
which, of necessity, Dr. Gardiner follows, the high-water 
mark of Puritanism in Church and State was reached, 
The crisis out of which it sprang was, Dr. Gardiner holds, 
a landmark in English history, From the beginning of 
the Long Parliament every change bad strengthened the 
hands of the Puritans, “Advocates of a modified epis- 
copacy” had given place to Presbyterians, who in turn 
had been supplanted by Independents, Fifth Monarchiste, 
and ‘‘assailants of Established churches.” The nomi- 
nated Parliament was the first reactionary step, and was 
a further movement towards that restoration which clear 
heads saw at that time to be imminent. Dissati-faction 
with military government combated, naturally, on the 
game side. Very edifying is it to read what is said con- 
cerning the proposed alliance with the Dutch and the 
schemes of universal conquest—grand enough for the 
Romans or the Spaniards—when the whole of Asia was 
to be assigned to the Dutch, while America, with the 
exception of Brazil, was to be taken by England, These 
wild schemes had, however, a species of philanthropical 
basis, since missionaries were to be sent to all peoples 
willing to receive them, to inculcate the truth of Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Gospel. 

With the authorities, French, Spanish, and Italian, 
which Dr. Gardiner bas laid under contribution—mate- 
rials most of them only brought recently within reach 
from Simancas, Paris, and elseewhere—we have not dealt, 
nor have we attempted to present to our readers the 
author's explanation of Cromwell’s coquetries—the word 
is a strange one to use in his case—between France and 
Spain, Every reader of history will, however, have the 
work in his possession, and there are few who will be 
content to take at second hand any portion of its 
contents. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, — 
D. By J. A. H. Murray, LL.D.— and Foity— 
Frankish, By Henry Bradley, Hon, M.A, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tne double section of the letter F, in ‘The Hietorical 

English Dictionary,’ which appears under the charge 

of Mr. Bradley, comprises, in 364 columns, 2,957 worde, 

in addition to 814 obvious combinations formed with 
such particles as for, fore, forth, and words such as 
folk, foot, frame, kc, 1t supplies aleo 17,616 illustrative 
quotations against 2,455 in the most formidable of 
its competitors, Of its contents, owing to “the pre- 
dominance of words of native origin or early adoption 
in the language...... the proportion of obsolete words is 
unusually large.”’ Under fold we miss one beautiful, 
if superfluous quotation of Tudor times, “ Welcome 
folded arms and fixed eyes”; but find, in another sense 
under fold, “ The star that bids the shepherd fold.” 
Much highly interesting information is given under folk. 


One turns naturally to folk-lore, and finds the earliest 
use in 1846, in the Atheneum, by Ambrose Merton, 7.¢, 
W.J. Thoms For folk-lorist the firet quotation is from 
*N, & Q.’ Other combinations, such as folk land, folk- 
mote, are, of course, many centuries earlier, “No 
followers allowed” is not earlier than Dickens. Fond, 
in the sense used by Lear—“A very foolish fond old 
man ’’—was originally written fonned. Under food and 
fool are some quaint derivativee. Middleton the 
dramatist is responsible for the strange word fooliaming 
Fooliaming and coxcombry.” Foot and its deri- 
vatives occupy many columns. One is surprised to find 
no instance of fvot-note earlier than 1841. On the other 
hand, fop, in the sense of fool, goes back to 1440. Apart 
from all question of aid in study and reference, the work 
is delightful and most edifying reading. The com- 
pletion of the letter F and the beginning of the letter G 
will appear in the double section, by Mr, Bradley, to 
be given on 1 January next, while Dr. Murray will 
supply in April a double section of 7, which will form 
part of vol. v. 


Historical Portraits. By Henry B, Wheatley, F.S.A, 
(Bell & Sons.) 
In his official capacity as Secretary to the Society of 
Arts, Mr. Wheatley, to whom antiquaries are under high 
obligations, has enjoyed exceptional advantages for the 
study of the painted portraits of celebrities belonging to 
the three kingdoms. These he bas turned to practical 
account, and he has contributed to the “Connoisseur 
Series,”’ undertaken by Mr. Gleeson White for Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons, a book which appeals alike to the anti- 
quary, the historian, and the lover of art. His volume, 
moreover, is the first attempt to supply in trust. 
worthy and accessible form, in a single work, a guide to 
some of the very many fine portraits by distinguished 
artists in which the collectione, public and private, of 
the country are exceptionally rich. This he has done 
with much success, his work being, moreover, enriched 
by reproductions of between seventy and eighty of the 
most conspicuous of our national treasures. Mr, Wheatley 
has practically divided his book into two portions or 
sections, the earlier of these giving a list of our principal 
portrait painters from Holbein to Millais, and including 
an account of amateur portrait painters, portrait exhi- 
bitions, and portrait collections ; the second containing 
notices of portraits of celebrities, from sovereigns and 
the inmates of courts to men distinguished in literature, 
science, and art, To carry out to the full a echeme auch 
as this would need a library rather than a volume. We 
are profoundly grateful to Mr, Wheatley for what he has 
done, and predict for his work a great and an enduring 
popularity. The opening list of portrait painters will 
in iteelf be of high utility to the student. Accompanying 
it are portraits of the chief painters, principally by 
themselves, leading off with Vandyck’s bright, hand- 
some, intellectual face, with the hand of which he wag 
proud exhibited in what seems almost disproportionate 
proportion ; and continuing with Robert Walker’s pleas. 
ing, resolute head; Lely’s stolid Dutch features; Knel- 
ler’s Roman face beneath q periwig ; Jonathan RicharJ- 
son in a black cap, such as is frequent in portraits of 
the time of Prior; Hogarth at his easel, and others, 
down to Romney and Hoppner. In the second por- 
tion portraits of our monarche, from Henry VII, to 
George 1V,—including Oliver Cromwell, by Walker 
but excluding William ILf.— are followed by thoee 
of great statesmen, ecclesiastics, lawyers, physicians 
soldiers, tailors, scientists, writers, actors, and mer. 
chants, For those unfamiliar with past exhibitions some 
surprises are in store, One bas heard of the beauty 
of Milton in his youth, and a portrait gazing on us now 
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shows a rather stern mouth, but much delicacy of 
feature, In the portrait by Pieter Vander Piaas Milton 
looks positively truculent. On the other band, one of 
the most refined and delicate faces in the volume is that 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller of the infamous Judge Jeffreys. 
Quite impos-ible is it, however, to dwell upon the merits 
of separate pictures in what is « species of Walhalla of 
our greatest. Mr. Wheatley’s letierpress, meanwhile, 
is excellent in all respects. Admirably lucid is his 
exposition of the manner in which portraits of heads of 
families are banished ia favour of those of younger 
generations, in turn into the housekeepers room and 
the lumber closet, ultimately finding their way into the 
hands of the deulers, to be, possibly with slight modi- 
fications, issued »gain as some one of whom the painter 
never heard Nothing in the volume is more striking 
than the accounts of alterations and misdescriptions, The 
portraits at Balliol College, Oxford, of Jon Balliol and 
his wife are taken from an Oxford blacksmith and Jenny 
Reeks, an apothecary’s daughter. A picture in the | 
South Kensington Exhbitition of 1866, showing a party | 
of musicians, was described as the “ Cabal’’ Ministry. 
A portrait of Sir Andrew Fountaine was taken for that | 
of Addison, and studied by Westmacott for the statue at 
Poets’ Corner in Weetminster Abvey. Sir John Burgh 
was altered to Gustavas Adolphus, and Endymion Porter 
to Robert, Earl of Essex, A picture o! John Pond, 
known as “ Horse’ Pond, failed to sell, but sold as Peter 
Pindar ; and another, which hung on hand as that of 
Lamothe, the French spy, wert off as Hackman, the 
murderer of Miss Ray. In whatever aspect we regard 
Mr. Wheatiley’s book it commands our admiration. 


History of the Horn-Book. By Andrew W, Tuer, F.S.A, 
(Leadenbal! Press.) 
Very little more than a year has served to convert into 
a rarity the two-volume cdition of the ‘ History of the | 
Horn-Book,’ a full review of which appeared $8, ix, | 
899, The author has thus been encouraged to issue a | 
second edition in a single volume, very little, if at all, 
inferior to its predecessor. In some respect, indeed, 
the later edition is to be preferred. It bas all, or all but 
all, of the admirable plates of the first, and it has some 
further notes, involving, naturally, both fresh informa- 
tion and more illustrations. The date of the first design 
of a horn-book has been carried back more than a cen- 
tury, a view of a hornless ulphabetical wooden tablet 
being reproduced from an illuminated vellum MS., dated 
1326, in the library of Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Some twenty further examples of horn-books have been 
heard of since the firet edition wae published. Designs 
of many of these are among the additional illustrations, 


used, 


Mr. Tuer has also given us, in the pocket to his volume, 
an ivory horn-book such as he had not previously eeen. | 
Many quaint plates from fresh sources ure supplied, and 
the new matter way count among the most interesting in 
the volume. Durirg the present ycar horn-books have 
teen sold for very considerable sime, one that bes been 
described by Mr, Tuer being purchased at auction by 
Mr. Quaritch for 32/. 10s. Genuine antiquaries and lovers 
of books will not be content without possessing both 
editions, if they are fortunate enough to find them, 


Tue principal paper in Mélusine for July-August is 
M. Lefébure’s article on ‘La Vertu et la Vie du Nom.’ 
The ancients always attributed peculiar might to names. 
For the Chalieans the highest and most forcible of 
all powers was contained in t!e divine, mysterious, and | 
supreme name of which Ea, god of the world of the 
living, preserved remembrance in bis heart, This name | 
remiined Ea’s secret, but could any one have discovered 
it, by that knowledge alone he would have been invested 


with a power greater than that of the deities. Accord- 


| ing to the magicians of the Alexandrine epoch the gods 


must obey when invoked under their true names, and 
similar beliefs are found in Islamism, The highest magic 
of the Arabs is worked by means of angels and by virtue 
of certain names of God. Andin Persia, according to 
Chardin, the word s.mia or magic, which comes from 
ism, name, signifies ‘the science of the names of tpirite 
and of the invocation by which they will be attracted.” 
In all ages, and among various peoples and kindreds, the 
name of any person or object has been regarded as a 
mode of personality, usually of the most secret and 
intimate personality, hence the innumerable beliefs 
attaching to the subject. 


THe recently published numbers of the /ntermédiaire 
supply their readers with a varied collection of notes on 
historical and archwological matters, Some of the 
articles relate to the substitutes ured in place of the 
bells in French churches during Holy Week. One cor- 
respondent aske for the date when stone c fins went out 
of fashion and wooden ones cane into use ; and another 
records that, by the old law before the Revolution, when 
& priest was sworn in a court of justice he took the oath 
laying his hand on his breast, instead of raising his right 
hand like lay people, which latter form is the one now 
in the number for 10 August is a query concern- 
ing the issue born of the marriage of Marie Louise and 
Count Neipperg, while a month later comes a note on 
the descendants cf the famous or notorious men of the 
Revolution. 


THE sixth and seventh numbers of the Archéologie de 
Paris will certainly prove very acceptable to antiquaries, 
Among the treasures described are the silver vase found 
in a turf-pit at Gundestrup, in Jutland, in 1891, the col- 
keetion of Gallo-Roman antiquities unearthed at Mesnil- 
sous-Lillebonne, and the mosuic of Juliobona. 


Tue Bishop of Rochester bas written a preface to the 
facsimile of the firat edition of Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ 
which Mr, Eliiot Stock is about to publish, 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of pauper, with the 
signature of the writer and euch address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “* Duplicate,” 


Crexxam (° Alderman Waithman’s Monument "),— 
Thies obelisk etands in Ludgate Circua, at the end of 
Farringdon Street. It was, as the inscr ption estates, 
“Erec'ed to the Memory of Robert Waitiman by his 
Frie:.ds and Fellow Citizens, ’ 


CourtcrNorm.—P. 319, col. 1, 1. 14 fro 

m bottom, for 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes aud Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ‘ 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


' 
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IR HENRY PALMER (od. 1611) and Sir ROBERT 
CAREY, BAKL — Descendants of either 
feat h DOIG, WILSON & WHEATLEY, 

Printsellers to er Majesty, 


NY R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionaily —For Terms addrees to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, WC 


25, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C 


PEDIGREES TRACED 
Authentic leformation respecting Armorial Bearings. 


Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests. 
Gentalogical Charts Engrossed and Illuminated. 


Book-p!ates, Seals, Dies. Livery Buttons, &c. 
SPECIMENS SENT r FREE. 


LL OUT -OF- PRINT BOOKS “speedily pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinder extant. l'lease 

state wen's to BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 
Lent, or Exchanges. 


Library of the late ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F33., 
Glasgow. 

the CROWN HALLS, 98, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, on 
NOVEMBER 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9, commencing each day at 12 
o'clock prompt, PUBLIC SALE of the fine COLLECTION of 3 000 
tare SCOTTISH HISTORICAL and ANTIQUARIAN FOOKS 
(formed with great and judgment by the ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, Eq.) Sold by order of Mesens. & Krax- 
tanp, Writers, Agents for the Trustees. 


A’ ESSRS. MORRISON, DICK & McCULLOCH 
will SELL by AUCTION as above. 
On view on MONDAY, November 1, from 10 to 5, and on forenoon of 
each day of Sale. 
Catalogues, price 1s., or post free on receipt of twelve stamps, cn 
application | to the AUCTIONEERS, 98, Seuchichall Street, Glasgow 
HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PREsS. Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, EC ) 
Contsias hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot te 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREBPENCE. 
Tu 5s AT HEN X U 4, 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 

KIPLING’S CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 

PUSEY’'S LIFE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM MORRIS. 

WHITE MAN'S AFRICA 

A NEW CRITICAL METHOD. 

GARDINER’S HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH. 

NEW NOVELS—The King with Two Faces; The Silver Fox ; Secretary 
to Bayne, M.P.; Lochinvar; By a Hairs Breadth ; A Strong Neces- 
sity; The Sorrows of a Society Woman; The Devil's Shilling 
Sans Mari; Les Amants Byzantins. 

BOOKS on PLATO. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. F. T. PALGRAVE 

The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Books on Applied Science ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Society of Portrait Painters ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’ 8 Buildings 
Chancery Lane, E.( 


HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Belge of 
David to the Present Time. By W. 1. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


‘ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates, if Ww. T. LYN 
BA. 
* Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
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